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UNDERSTANDING SOVIET LAW WITHOUT THE CASES 


UNDERSTANDING any foreign system of law is difficult. Witness the 
anguished cries of American or English reviewers of books on the 
common law by Frenchmen or vice versa. Understanding the Soviet 
system of law is even harder for foreigners because access to the USSR 
has been denied to all but a few foreign lawyers in recent years, and even 
these few have been able to make no more than a cursory survey. 
Understanding of Soviet law has become a task on which the techniques 
of the historian of ancient times must be used. ‘The task is one of piecing 
together the bits of evidence to be found without having the opportunity 
to check the result by sitting for long periods in Soviet courts, examining 
the work of the Ministry of Justice, or interviewing scores of Soviet 
citizens. 

Dr. Guins expresses the problem well in his defence of his book. He 
sees the necessity of bringing the scraps together, and he concludes that 
it is possible to determine in some measure the shape of the subject he 
has set out to study. His one quarrel seems to be with the use of judicial 
decisions as a very important source for an understanding. He seems to 
place judicial decisions last, if at all, in his list of types of evidence to be 
studied. He says that ‘case law does not give sufficient material for us to 
interpret the existing system’. In his book itself the judicial decision 
is rarely included in the materials examined to clarify the system of rules 
by which men live in the USSR. Dr. Guins seems to be indicating that 
since Soviet judicial decisions are not the source of law which they are 
in a common law system, they can be ignored by one seeking to under- 
stand the Soviet legal system. 

Dr. Guins is not alone in his neglect of Soviet judicial decisions in his 
attempt to determine the nature of Soviet law. Most students of Soviet 
law until recent years have preferred to limit their studies to statutes, 
official pronouncements of the Supreme Court of the USSR on the 
application of statutes, Soviet legal treatises, the revelations of the Soviet 
daily press and law reviews and interviews with those who have escaped. 

It was in opposition to this practice of ignoring the judicial decisions 
as evidence of the character of Soviet law that some of us have felt it 
necessary to speak out. In our view Soviet judicial decisions are just as 
important in reaching an understanding of Soviet law as any other type 
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of evidence. We do not say that they are the sole desirable evidence. We 
say that they cannot be omitted from the various types of evidence to be 
examined. We think our case especially strong when the Soviet statute 
is vague. A recent example is in point. 

On April 30, 1954, a decree established the death penalty for ‘intentional 
killing under particularly iniquitous circumstances’. Such a decree is 
meaningless unless one can determine how it is being applied. Judicial 
decisions are essential to an appraisal of the situation and of its impact 
upon the general body of Soviet law. The judicial decisions have been 
reported in the daily Soviet press. Let us look at them. 

Pravda reported on May 28, 1954, the execution under the new 
statute of a murderer who had inflicted 50 knife wounds upon a young 
komsomol some days after the komsomol had ejected him in a drunken 
condition from a dance hall in which he had caused a row. The komso- 
mol died of the wounds.* Jzvestia reported on June 27, 1954, the execu- 
tion of a murderer who had killed a man and wife with whom he had 
been living in the same bunk house. An axe was used as the instrument 
of the crime, and the murderer fled after having robbed the couple.* On 
December 16, 1954, Jzvestia reported the execution of a man who had 
raped and killed a fourth-year student at the Leningrad Medical 
Institute.‘ The murderer had only shortly before returned from serving 
a three year sentence for an automobile accident and had previously 
attacked nine women in remote and sparsely settled areas of Leningrad, 
usually robbing them and raping them. 

Cases in which the new statute on murder were applied have ap- 
peared in subsequent months with greater regularity. Execution was 
ordered when a man committed murder by using an iron bar followed 
by strangulation and disposed of the body in a ravine, when a war invalid 
was murdered on a train, when a young girl was mortally stabbed at a 
skating rink during an attempt to abduct her, when a victim of an 
attempted robbery was murdered and the murderer went on to hold up 
the purchasing office of a co-operative society, and in two cases when a 
husband murdered his wife, in one of which five knife wounds were 
inflicted after a protracted period of persecution. 

With the aid of such cases it has become possible to determine with 
some precision what are the ‘particularly iniquitous circumstances’ 
under which murder will be punished by death. Without the cases one 
can only speculate with the help of dictionary definitions, and such 
speculation is worthless. 

The importance of cases is to be found also in seeking an under- 
standing of the tort provisions in the civil codes of the several Soviet 
republics.* As in France the tort provisions are very general in character. 
As in France, they have required the development of a considerable body 
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of cases to make them understandable. This case law has become so 
important that the Supreme Court of the USSR found it necessary to 
issue a comprehensive order in 1943 in which the practice was summar- 
ized and directions issued for the use of the courts hearing tort cases in 
the future.’ 

Some Soviet authors have argued that in circumstances such as the 
tort situation the judicial decisions even of trial courts create legal norms 
because of what amounts to a gap in the law.* Such a view has been dis- 
carded, however, by most Soviet commentators. They prefer to cling to 
the doctrine of all civilians that judicial decisions create no law. The 
standard Soviet position is stated in a general Soviet textbook in these 
words: “The court in the USSR only applies the law, and, therefore, 
judicial precedent is in no measure a source of law.’® 

In spite of the categorical statement that judicial decisions create no 


law, Soviet editors are ready to admit what every Soviet lawyer knows, | 


namely that judicial decisions have a persuasive influence upon courts 


who are called upon to decide a case of like character. This is so in \ 


France and in most other civil law jurisdictions, as has been pointed out 
by Professor Arthur Lenhoff in his comparison of the role of the judicial 
decision in civil and common law jurisdictions.** It is so in the USSR, 
for Soviet judges are human in their desire to avoid being overruled. 
Their promotions, like those in any system where the judiciary is a pro- 
fession, depend in considerable measure upon the soundness of their 
judgments as measured by the number of reversals of their decisions in 
higher courts. This has been admitted in laudatory Soviet articles 
about the careers of judges who are held up as examples to Soviet 
neophites. The reported percentage of reversals is never high in the 
careers of the paragons. 

The real value of Soviet judicial decisions, as opposed to the theoreti- 
cal value, has been succinctly stated in a manual of copyright, published 
in 1953 for the use of Soviet citizens seeking to understand their rights 
under the copyright act. The editors in their introduction declare that 
they are publishing the judicial decisions which have appeared since the 
last collection in 1928 as well as some of the earlier cases. In justification 
of publication they say: “The judicial decisions are not compulsory; 
generally their importance lies in the fact that they demonstrate how the 
general norms of Soviet legislation on copyright are being applied by the 
courts in given concrete situations.’ ! 

Lip service is given by the editors of the manual on copyright to the 
dogma that judicial decisions cannot make law, but the decisions are 
published nevertheless so that individuals can have a basis for determin- 
ing how the law will be applied in their own cases. If the courts of the 
future were to pay no attention to the decisions of the past, there would 
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be no prediction possible, and the primary reason for law rather than 
the arbitrary decision of a succession of cases is to provide the basis for 
predictability. One cannot but conclude that Soviet judges can be — 
expected to keep their eye on the law reports even if they do keep them 
in their chambers rather than on the bench. Indeed, the reason for 
publication of the reports is so that there may be uniformity in the 
application of the law. 

The attitude of respect among Soviet lawyers for judicial decisions is 
evidenced further by the increasing frequency with which judicial 
decisions are cited in the Soviet monographs by authors wishing to 
explain the law. Recent examples are the monographs by Prof. S. N. 
Bratus on The Subjects of Civil Law,‘* by. Profs. I. B. Novitsky and 
L. A. Lunts entitled The General Doctrine of Obligations** and by Prof. 
E. A. Fleishits entitled Obligations for Causing Injury and for Unjust 
Enrichment.** 

Cases are even more generally used in the texts on family law, as for 
example the recent volume by G. M. Sverdlov.** Cases have become 
indispensable for an understanding of the 1944 statute on divorce'* 
because it provides no specific grounds for divorce, leaving it for the 
\courts to decide when a divorce is necessary. Only court practice has 
established a basis for predicting whether divorce may be obtained in a 
given set of circumstances.*’ Picture a consultation with a Soviet lawyer 
on the possibility of obtaining a divorce if that lawyer had not considered 
the judicial decisions on the subject. 

Those who control security policy within the USSR seem to have 
feared that Soviet judicial decisions are revealing of Soviet practice, for 
they have prohibited the export since 1950 of those journals which have 
specialized in reporting judicial decisions in full. No foreigner can now 
obtain the journal of the Supreme Court of the USSR" or the journal of 
the Ministry of Justice.'* If Soviet judicial decisions did not reveal 
Soviet practice and were published as a form of window dressing, as 
some have argued outside the USSR, it would seem logical that they 
would be at the top of the export list, and they might even have been 
published in foreign languages. Yet, such is not the case, and it takes 
since 1950 a good deal of time to find the decisions which are scattered 
through the daily newspapers and through law review articles and books. 

None of us who believe in using Soviet judicial decisions as part of the 
evidence necessary to reach an understanding of Soviet law would claim 
that they give the whole story.*° If Dr. Guins thinks that we claim more 
for judicial decisions than this, he has not read our books correctly. Like 
Dr. Guins we believe in using every shred of evidence, including the 
testimony of those who have fled the Soviet system after having prac- 
tised law in the USSR. We find invaluable the reminiscences of Prof. 
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Konstantinovsky, just as does Dr. Guins, but we reach somewhat 
different conclusions from that testimony than does Dr. Guins. 

Dr. Guins finds that Prof. Konstantinovsky’s book discloses the great 
influence of the Communist Party’s local politicians upon the decisions 
of the judges. To be sure Konstantinovsky’s volume makes possible for 
the first time an estimate of the influence of political considerations 
upon Soviet judges, but it does more. It suggests, and many of us 
believe that it was Professor Konstantinovsky’s intention to have us be- 
lieve, that in the great bulk of cases, especially in the labour field with 
which a large part of the book deals, there is a routine which is followed 
by the judges. This routine permitted Konstantinovsky to give advice 
to his employer as to the result to be expected from the court in the 
event that a labour dispute between management and an employee were 
taken to court. Political influences causing a departure from the statute 
and the court practice decreed by the Supreme Court seem to have been 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Incredulous readers sometimes ask how such a result can occur in a 
country in which ‘law is politics’, as Lenin once said. The answer lies 
in appreciating that Soviet policy makers seem to have found that their 
needs are met best when there is a predictable rule applied in the great 
bulk of cases rather than when there is a non-predictable result based 
upon the arbitrary whim of each individual judge. ‘Soviet jurists tried 
the method of freedom for each judge to do as his revolutionary con- 
science dictated in the years between 1917 and 1922. It was found to b 
a failure, and since that time emphasis has been placed upon leavin 
policy decisions to the men at headquarters. They will draft the statutes 
and issue the pronouncements through the Supreme Court. It is deemed 
to be unsettling to permit the lesser Communist Party bosses at the 
province and city level to upset decisions based upon the letter of the 
statute and the pronouncements of the highest courts. 

The Soviet leaders at the very top indicate that there will be some 
cases in which the rule of the statute cannot be applied with political 
expediency, but they seem to believe that only the men at the top can 
interpret with accuracy the necessity caused by political expediency. 
The Supreme Court stands waiting to give the decision, and the 
prosecutors of the republics and of the USSR are commissioned to bring 
such cases to the attention of the higher courts when considerations of 
political expediency outweigh the desirability of maintaining a system of 
legal order in which there is to be predictability of decision. 

All of us who study Soviet law from the outside assume that the plans 
of the Soviet leadership to have only higher echelons set aside the usual 
rules because of the unusual political circumstances of a case are occas- 
ionally ignored. Prof. Konstantinovsky has given us the cases which 
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prove this to be so. Yet it seems that the logic in the position of the 
Soviet leaders that centralized decision-making is desirable rather than 
the chaos of decision-making by each provincial party boss is so charac- 
teristic of the Soviet type of government, that there will be relatively 
little departure from that logic. 

Dr. Guins raises an important point in his defence when he asks 
whether an abstract of a Soviet judicial decision is valuable. It is easy to 
agree with him that the entire decision should be read to understand the 
full import of a case. Members of the bars of the States of the United 
States know full well that they cannot rely with certitude on a line in 
one of the legal encyclopediae or an abstract in a digest of cases. They 
can use such media only as indices to the decisions themselves. The 
cases must be read in their entirety to be sure of the portent of the 
decisions. 

The necessity of reading full judicial decisions is true of all systems of 
law, the Soviet system included. For that reason two of us who have 
taught the subject to American law students have translated many Soviet 
decisions without omitting a single word. Dr. Guins refers graciously 
to the casebook which has resulted. Accepting then the argument of 
Dr. Guins that complete decisions should be read, we who have tried 
to use Soviet judicial decisions in explaining the nature and course of 
Soviet law have faced a practical problem. An interpretation of Soviet . 
law cannot be lengthy in these days of high printing costs and restless 
readers. 

Cases must be abstracted in general texts on Soviet law if the texts are 
to find publishers and readers. The same is so of texts on any other 
system of law when general readers are sought. Dr. Guins would have 
us omit the decisions completely if they cannot be published in full. We 
say that this is impossible if an accurate understanding of Soviet law is 
sought. There is just as great a problem with statutes, for they cannot 
be quoted in full. They have to be abstracted, and Dr. Guins has char- 
acterized many Soviet statutes in a few words in his book. He has also 
summarized the complex arguments of text writers. There are those of 
us who would have liked to see him use abstracts of judicial decisions as 
well to complete his picture. In fact, we do not believe that law of any 
country can be understood without reference to the cases. Cases have 
different value in different systems, but in all systems a student who 
wants to understand the subject must refer to cases. 


University of Columbia J. N. Hazarp 


1 Vedomosti Verkh. Sov. SSSR, No. 11 (805) item 221 (May 30th, 1954). 
? For Eng. trans., see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 6, No. 21, p. 29 (July 7th, 
1954). 
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8 For Eng. trans., see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 6, No. 26, p. 23 (August 
11th, 1954). 
‘ For Eng. trans., see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 6, No. 50, p. 21 (January 
26th, 1955). 
5 The cases are collected and translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 7, No. 
15, pp. 29-30 (May 25th, 1955). 
6 Civil Code, RSFSR, Arts. 403-15. 
7 Order of June 10th, 1943, printed as annotation to editions of the Civil Code, see 
Civil Code, RSFSR, edition of 1954, Pp. 114-20. 
*s. 1. Vilnyansky, Znacheniye Sudebnoi Praktiki v Grazhdanskom Prave, published 
in Vsesoyuzny Institut Yuridicheskovo Nauk, Min. Yust. SSSR, Uchonye Trudy, IX 
1947). 
é ® Institut Prava Akademii Nauk SSSR, Osnovy Sovestskovo Gosudarstva i Prava 
(1947) PP. 49-50. 
Lenhoff, ‘Extra-Legislational Progress of the Law: The Role of the Judiciary 
in the Shaping of New Law’, Nebraska Law Review, 28, p. 542 (1949). 
11 Avtorskoye Pravo na Literaturnye Proizvedenia; Sbornik Ofitsialnykh Materialov, 
sostaviteli: L. M. Azov and S. A. Shatsillo, p. 5 (195 3). 
12S. N. Bratus, Subekty Grazhdanskovo Prava (1950). 
13 [, B. Novitsky and L. A. Lunts, Obshchee Uchentye 0b Obyazatelstve (1950). 
ME. A. Fleishits, Obyazatelstvua iz Prichinenia Vreda i iz Neosnovatelnovo 
Obogashchenia (1951). 
15 G. M. Sverdlov, Sovetskoye Semeinoye Pravo (1951). 
16 July 8, 1944, Vedomosti Verkh. Sov. SSSR, No. 37 (297) (July 16, 1944). 
17 Syerdlov has been busy in publishing articles at intervals to keep Soviet lawyers 
abreast of developments. 
18 Sudebnaya Praktika Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR. 
19 Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost. 
°° For a discussion of the precautions necessary when using Soviet judicial decisions, 
see R. Schlesinger, ‘Court Cases as a Source of Information on Soviet Society’, 
American Slavic and East European Review, 10, 163 (1951). 





AN ESTIMATE OF SOVIET INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION* 


Few will deny that Soviet industry must have grown at a phenomenal 
rate from the late twenties onwards. But how exactly is this rate to be 
measured in terms of hard and fast percentages and overall output 
figures? According to the official index (based on the much maligned 
‘stable’ price system of 1926/7) the output of industry increased nearly 
14-fold between the inception of the Plan era (1927/28) and the end of 
the post-war recovery plan (1950). To believe this we must allow that 
the Soviet Union was able to telescope into the short space of 22 years a 
development which it had taken the world no less than 80 years! to 
achieve (1870-1950), and this despite the ravages of the German in- 
vasion and the dislocation of a major war. Even the outstandingly 
meteoric nations of our era needed one or two of their most dynamic 
generations to complete a similar ascent: the United States 66 years 
(1871-1937), Japan 38 years (1900-1938) and South Africa 35 years 
(1915-1950). Nor is this the most astounding part of the Soviet story. 
Still more spectacular rates are claimed for the first nine years of the 
period (1927/8-1937) during which the official index for large-scale 
industry shows a five- to six-fold increase. Of course the first two 
quinquennial plans suffered no interruption from war or invasion, but 
the claimed performance so far out-distances anything ever approached 
in recorded history as to defy belief. The measure of the magnitude of 
the Soviet claim in respect of these nine years may be taken by the 
following comparisons: it took the world nearly half a century (1881 up 
to the peak year 1929) to cover a similar distance; the United States 
needed 40 years (1889-1929), and none of the major industrial ‘up- 
starts’, Japan, Canada, and South Africa’ included, achieved it in much 
under a quarter of a century. 

Most Western students have been disinclined to admit a claim of such 
staggering proportions. Apart from the natural scepticism of detached 
observers, the seeds of doubt were sown by Soviet output figures for 
certain individual commodities of crucial importance to industry, which 
suggest considerably lower rates of growth than the official’ index for 
industry as a whole. In an article on ‘Rates of Growth under the Five 
Year Plans’ published in this journal,* Mr. Dobb reproduces the Soviet 
data on four such commodities: coal, oil, steel, and electric power, 
whose 1937 output was 364, 260, 411, and 726 per cent of 1928 respec- 
tively. The simple average of these percentages (438 per cent) is well 
below the figure of 550 per cent, claimed by the Soviets for all large-scale 

* Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production, 1928-1951, Harvard University 
Press, 1954. 
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industry in the same period. It has been said that the discrepancy may 
be accounted for by the faster development of such branches as the 
engineering and chemical industries, which form a rising superstructure 
of ‘fabrication’ on the less buoyant layer of the fuel, power, and metal- 
lurgical industries, but this is not in general borne out by the exper- 
ience of other countries during similar periods of progress. Thus, while 
total manufacturing and mining in the United States increased by the 
factor 3.7 during the period 1899-1937, the output of all but one of 
Mr. Dobb’s basic commodities shot far ahead of the general index 
with steel (ingots and castings) increasing nearly 5-fold, oil extraction 
22-fold, and electric power as much as 25-fold.¢ Only coal proved 
relatively laggard with an index of 230 per cent; but the arithmetic 
mean of the four commodities still reaches 13.5, or nearly three and a 
half times the figure of the total industrial index. Similarly, Japan,* 
whose manufacturing index rose by the factor 2.7 between 1920 and 
1936, expanded her output of electric power 54-fold, and of steel* 83-fold 
in the same period. Although her output of coal and crude oil was 
relatively slow to expand, the arithmetic mean of the four commodity 
indices (approximately 4.5) exceeds the total manufacturing index by 
fully two thirds. South Africa presents a similar picture between 1929 
and 1950, when her industrial production rose about 5-fold, while the 
average index of 3 of the basic commodities (she does not produce oil, 
except from shales) registers a more than g-fold increase. Thus, while 
it may be quite possible to find countries and periods in which the 
average index of Mr. Dobb’s basic commodities accords fairly well 
with the total production index, such a parallelism would appear to be 
very far from the general rule.’ 

We are therefore thrown back on somewhat more elaborate Western 
attempts to reconstruct an index of Soviet industrial production which 
utilize as large a number of individual commodity series as may be 
culled from the original material. Undoubtedly the most serious of 
these is Professor D. Hodgman’s index,* which embraces 1377 commodi- 
ties in the period 1927/8-1937, and pushes forward to 1950 with a 
reduced battery of 22. This work is a model of painstaking and fair- 
minded scholarship, which owes much of its theoretical value to the 
felicitous idea of using the Soviet industrial wage bills of 1934 as a 
weight-base for the compounding of individual output series into a 
single index. The reliability of the results is somewhat more difficult to 
assess than may appear at first sight, but their general order of magnitude 
is well within the range in which the profoundly impressed and the 
sanely sceptical can meet and argue without ruling each other out of 
court. 

Professor Hodgman’s index for large-scale industry suggests a 3.7-fold 
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increase between 1928 and 1937, and a probable further expansion by 
74 per cent between 1937 and 1950. Hence, the total growth over the 
whole 22-year period is measured by an index of 646 per cent, or less 
than half the figure suggested by the Soviet ‘stable-ruble’ index. Even 
so, such a performance is unrivalled. It took the world 52 years (1877- 
1929) to achieve a similar expansion, the United States 38 years (1899- 
1937), Japan 27 years (1911-1938), and even South Africa the entire 
second quarter of our century. Again, by far the most spectacular 
upsurge was concentrated in the nine years 1928-1937. This is, more- 
over, the period in which Professor Hodgman’s estimate (a 3.7-fold 
increase) carries much greater conviction than his assessment of sub- 
sequent developments. Astounding though it must always remain, a 
spurt of this magnitude is not entirely ‘out of this world’. True, it took 
a country like Germany 30 years to achieve anything of the sort (1870- 
1900) and even the United States needed the entire last quarter of the 
1gth century. But this time closer rivals are not lacking: Russia herself 
experienced a similar expansion in 23 years before the revolution 
(1890-1913), Japan in 18 years (1905-1923), Sweden in 16 years 
(1880-1896), and South Africa almost equalled the Soviet record in the 
decade following 1911. This, at least, is no longer science fiction; the 
tale of superman’s flight into space is now replaced by the epic con- 
quest of Mount Everest. 

But how far does even this epic correspond to the truth; or rather, 
what is truth in this context? The construction of index numbers is a 
highly technical matter in which a fairly wide range of different results 
may be obtained without transgressing the bounds of the theoretically 
permissible. Confronted, as we are, with raw statistics on the physical 
output of various commodities over a number of years, all different in 
kind and importance, how can we find some single measure of growth 
which, falling behind the fastest in the race and overtaking the stragglers, 
will give a ‘correct’ representation of their joint advance? It will be 
evident that there can be no absolute criterion of correctness in this 
matter. All that can be required is a certain uniformity of conventions 
designed to ensure that in constructing the indices of different countries 
or periods for comparison we should avoid procedures which introduce 
a demonstrable element of bias. The strategic steps in which such 
bias may be deliberately or unwillingly injected would seem to be the 
following: 

(1) The selection and definition of the individual industries or com- 
modity groups® to be covered (it may not be possible to achieve com- 
plete coverage). 

(2) The method of aggregating the indices of the selected branches 
into a composite index of ‘industrial production’. 
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(3) The selection and definition of the physical commodities within 
a given branch whose growth is to represent the overall advance of the 
branch in question. 

(4) The method of aggregating the representative commodity series 
into compound indices for the individual branches. 


The sporadic nature of Soviet statistical reporting has forced Pro- 
fessor Hodgman to exclude from his index a considerable number of 
branches, accounting between them for over a third’® of the wage-earning 
labour force of industry.‘: The important omissions comprise nearly 
40 per cent of the engineering industry, all repair plants and metal 
manufactures (other than machine building), the needle trades, wood- 
working (other than sawmills and plywood), and mineral extraction 
(other than ore mining). Professor Hodgman does not believe that this 
affects the growth rate of his index to any appreciable extent. He does, 
however, make a slight adjustment in respect of the three omitted 
sectors of the metal-working industry. With growth rates arbitrarily 
equated to that of the covered sector of the industry (about a third of 
‘metal-working’), their presumed effect is merely that of adding weight 
to a relatively fast-growing component of the total index, and the latter 
is inflated in proportion. This leap from the known to the unknowable 
more than doubles the relative weight of ‘metal-working’** in Soviet 
industry, though its effect upon the total index of 1937 is the relatively 
modest inflation from 344 per cent to 371 per cent (1928 = 100). 
Little can be said to justify this procedure: even less to prove it invalid. 
Prima facie it seems likely that repair work expanded much faster than 
machine building, as the quantitative rise of the latter was purchased at 
some cost in the quality of the product, while at the same time the utiliz- 
ation of installed equipment was greatly intensified. This may have 
been partly offset by a slower rise in Metal Wares, which conceals a 
number of consumer goods; but this sub-branch employed much less 
than half the number of workers listed under Repair Plants, while the 
latter by itself showed a larger employment figure than the whole of 
Engineering as covered in the index. In sum, Professor Hodgman’s 
upward adjustment on this particular score may well be on the con- 
servative side, though part of the extra gain might have to come under 
the heading of ‘regrettable necessities’ rather than ‘fresh conquests’. In 
view of the uncertainties of the adjustment, would it not have been better 
to forgo it altogether, and arrange for the corresponding exclusions from 
the Western indices whenever they served as standards of comparison? 
The same might be said of the elaborate mancuvre by which the com- 
prehensive index for 1928-1937 is linked with the more selective series 
for later years. Essentially this involves the estimation of a sub-index 
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for military output by analogy with certain observed features of the 
civilian metal-working index between 1937 and 1941. The resulting 
inflation of the general index by 13 per cent for all years after 1937 can 
only be accepted as an act of faith. ** 

Apart from the defect of incomplete coverage by branches, industrial 
indices often suffer from the restrictive nature of the definitions which 
govern the inclusion or exclusion of individual establishments within 
branches. The Soviet official index, for instance, refers to ‘large-scale’ 
industry, i.e. in general only to enterprises employing at least 16 workers 
with mechanical power or at least 30 workers where such power is 
absent." This is likely to give the index a considerable upward bias owing 
to the gradual ‘statistical promotion’ of the small-scale sector in the wake 
of industrialization. The status of Professor Hodgman’s index in this 
respect is not very easy to assess. Ostensibly it, too, confines itself to 
large-scale industry. But most of the commodity series on which it is 
based are taken from a source which covers all industry (both large-scale 
and small) whenever production is stated in physical terms.'* This, 
of course, should have the salutary effect of eliminating the bias of 
‘statistical promotion’; and indeed, the startling discrepancy between 
physical and stable-ruble growth rates** in certain single-product in- 
dustries (notably Electric Power, Glass, and Sawmills) leaves little 
doubt that this is happening on a considerable scale. To that extent 
Professor Hodgman’s switch to the physical series is all to the good. 
But while his individual commodity series reflect developments in 
industry as a whole, the weighting system by means of which they are 
compounded derives from the 1934 wage bills of large-scale industry 
only. This impurity may seem to be no more than theoretical, but there 
are grounds for believing that it must affect the numerical results in a 
predictable direction: an important Soviet source?’ discloses that the 
proportion of the labour force left outside the purview of the ‘large-scale’ 
sector in 1934 varied greatly from industry to industry, but was par- 
ticularly large in such leading branches as Metal Working (14 per cent) 
and Chemicals (10 per cent).'* If, therefore, the weighting system had 
been adapted to the more comprehensive coverage of the individual 
output series, we should have found that a number of the fastest-grow- 
ing industries had gained in relative importance, and that the overall 
growth rate was correspondingly increased. In other words, it seems 
likely that the hybrid nature of Professor Hodgman’s index produces a 
somewhat lower growth rate than would have resulted from a more 
thoroughbred ‘all-industry’ index. 

Let us now turn to the second of the strategic steps in index number 
construction which we have listed as possible sources of bias, i.e. the 
weighting system adopted in aggregating the different branch series into 
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a single index. In his revision of the official index Professor Hodgman 
devotes the greater part of his energy and skill to the elimination of bias 
on this count. Prima facie this is certainly no misdirection of effort. For 
it is just on this point that the most closely reasoned accusations on the 
official index have always been made. Let us briefly survey the main 
counts of the indictment. 

The Soviet index gives each industry a ‘weight’ in proportion to the 
value of its output (i.e. a ‘gross-value weight’) in a selected base year 
(allegedly 1926/7). This practice is nowadays avoided in most Western 
countries, as it is felt to place undue emphasis on those industries which 
absorb only a small proportion of the current national effort (in labour, 
ingenuity, risk, etc.) but produce exceptionally high output values sim- 
ply because they happen to be the final links in a long chain of opera- 
tions and thus inherit their raw material in a highly processed (i.e. 
valuable) form. These industries are, as it were, important ‘by inherit- 
ance’, but not ‘by contribution’. Conversely, the industries at the bottom 
of the chain — mainly extractive branches — may produce low output 
values merely because they consume their raw materials (if any) in 
unprocessed form. But since their factor services (labour, land use, etc.) 
per unit of material input are well above the average, their ‘true’ con- 
tribution to the national effort is much higher than the list of output 
values would suggest. Thus, a gross-value index is apt to understate 
the importance of ‘factor-intensive’ (particularly labour-intensive) 
industries and to over-emphasize the performance of ‘material-intensive’ 
industries.'* To avoid this form of distortion the typical Western index 
is constructed on the ‘net-value’ principle, i.e. individual industries are 
given weights in proportion to their output values, after deducting the 
value of their material inputs. In effect this gives each industry an im- 
portance proportional to the sum of wages, profits and rents earned in 
its service.” Now, it is usually assumed that in periods of intensive 
industrialization the advanced processing sectors, i.e. ‘material-intensive’ 
industries (in particular, certain branches of engineering, oil refineries, 
coking plant, etc.) start from relatively subordinate positions and 
expand with more than average rapidity. Accordingly a gross-value 
index on the Soviet pattern which over-emphasizes the performance 
of these branches must be presumed to have an upward bias compared 
with the Western net-value indices. 

The second count of the indictment concerns the Soviet choice of the 
year 1926/7 as the ‘weight-base’ of the index. Price relationships of 
early stages of the development process are always apt to overvalue the 
fruits of future industrialization (machine tools, tractors, etc.) which are 
as yet scarce and expensive to make, thus placing an undue emphasis on 
those branches of production which are destined to expand fastest. By 
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the same token, of course, the price system of the final stages would 
probably undervalue such commodities in relation to the period as a 
whole. It seems best, therefore, to use as ‘weight-base’ some average 
of the more typical years of the period (as is mostly done in the West), or 
failing that a year somewhere in the middle, when price developments 
have reached the half-way mark. Thus, even if Western indices were 
brought into line with the Soviet index by converting them to the gross 
value principle, the comparison between them would still be vitiated by 
the residual element of upward bias in the Soviet index which arises 
from its early weight-base. 

Professor Hodgman has sought to eliminate the source of bias on both 
these counts by weighting each industry’s performance in proportion to 
its contribution to the total industrial wage bill of 1934.*? This puts the 
resulting index on a ‘net value’ base,** whose time location is, moreover, 
in the centre of the period under review, rather than in the remote and 
pre-industrial era of 1926/7. Such efforts to bring the Soviet index into 
line with Western standards are of the greatest value on theoretical 
grounds. Unfortunately, however, a closer examination reveals that the 
bulk of the quantitative disinflation which the Soviet index ultimately 
suffers at Professor Hodgman’s hands cannot really be attributed to his 
unimpeachable re-weighting procedure, but must be ascribed to certain 
other methodological devices which may be far more controversial in 
nature. In fact, taking as given the growth rates of the 22 major indus- 
tries of Professor Hodgman’s classification (excluding fc the moment a 
number of sub-branches which might in other contexts also qualify as 
‘industries’), it would not make much difference whether in compound- 
ing them into a single output index we adopted the Soviet or the Hodg- 
man weighting system. 

This may be somewhat disappointing, but on further reflection, and 
bearing in mind the abnormal conditions prevailing in the Soviet Union 
between 1928 and 1937, it is not altogether surprising. There are, after 
all, no less than three conceptual steps to be undertaken in making the 
transition from an index based on 1934 net values (or labour costs) to an 
index weighted in the gross value of 1926/7: 

(a) The 1934 Jabour-cost weights may first be transformed into 1934 
total-cost weights by adding the cost of materials, fuel, power and 
depreciation. 

(6) The 1934 total-cost weights may then be converted into 1934 price 
weights by adding state profits and deducting state subsidies as 
applicable in 1934. 

(c) Finally, the 1934 price weights may be replaced by 1926/7 price 
weights, thus completing the transition to the Soviet weight-base.** 

The direction in which each of these steps may be expected to pull 
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the original index has already been discussed in the light of general 
arguments on industrial development. But in the particular case of the 
Soviet Union (as dissected into Professor Hodgman’s 23 industries) we 
shall find that these arguments are vitiated, or at least severely weakened, 
by the unusual pattern of growth which Soviet policy imposed upon the 
country: the price and wage policy of the government created a situation 
in which the bulk of the ‘material-intensive’ sector of 1934 came to be 
made up of consumer goods industries (particularly Food Processing 
and Textiles), while the party general line of forced industrialization 
condemned these industries to the slowest rates of expansion. We are 
thus confronted with a situation in which, in spite of rapid industrializa- 
tion the ‘advanced processing sectors’ show on balance a /ess than average 
growth, and in which, accordingly; we might expect the first step (a) to 
result in a deflation rather than an inflation of the index. This is in fact 
what happens when Professor Hodgman’s labour-cost weights are 
augmented to cover total costs** and then applied to the growth rates of 
the 23 major industries. The effect is in the same direction, though 
somewhat attenuated when the weight conversion is carried out upon 
the official rather than the revised rates of growth (see columns 1, 2, 4 
and 5 of Table I). 

Step (b) from the 1934-cost to the 1934 gross-value index cannot, 
unfortunately, be carried out experimentally, as we lack the necessary 
price data; but there is every reason to suppose that it would result in 
further deflation: the government’s policy of insisting on high profit 
margins in light and consumer industries (i.e. prices exceeding unit 
costs) and allowing the heavy industry sector to run at a considerable 
subsidized loss (i.e. prices falling below unit costs) implies that an index 
based upon the prices of 1934 would place additional emphasis upon the 
most laggard branches in the race. Steps (a) and (b) in conjunction 
therefore, would almost certainly result in a substantial deflation of the 
net-value index. 

Our third step, however — the transition from 1934-price weights to 
1926/7-price weights — would probably bring about a reflation of the 
index towards its former level, since we are now applying a pre-indus- 
trial price structure with all its overvaluation of heavy industry (i.e. of 
the branches with the fastest rates of growth). The reflation may be just 
large enough to cancel the effect of the earlier two steps, it may com- 
pletely reverse that effect, or it may fail to compensate for it. Nothing 
can be said a priori concerning the final outcome of our three steps taken 
in conjunction, and the general arguments which lead us to expect an 
upward pull would therefore seem to be inconclusive in the particular 
case of the Soviet Union. 

We can, however, test the outcome experimentally by applying to our 
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23 individual growth rates a system of weights derived from the list of 
1934 outputs at the ‘stable prices of 1926/7’. This has been done in 
columns 3 and 6 of Table I. It will be seen that the resulting ‘stable- 
price’ index is in most cases extremely close to the original net-value 
index, and may deviate from it in either direction. For the period as a 
whole it happens to suggest a slightly lower rate of growth than the 
original index, and this tends to contradict the hypothesis of an inherent 
upward bias in the Soviet weighting system as such. 


TaBLe I 








| 
| | | Oficial 
Soviet 
| Compound of Hodgman’s Compound of official output | index of 
| revised output indices of 23 | indices of 23 major industries (b) | all large- 
major industries (a) scale 
industry 


(¢) 


\Vi ’eighted| Weighted| Weighted | Weighted | Weighted | Weighted | Weighted 

| at 1934 | at 1934 | at 1926/7| at 1934 | at 1934 | at 1926/7 | at 1926/7 

| labour | total | ‘stable labour- | _ total- ‘stable ‘stable 

| cost (d) | cost (e) | prices’(f) | cost (d) | cost (e) ms f) | prices’ 
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1928 46.6 | 50.8 49.1 5 | 36.7 35.8 32.8 
1934 .© | 100.0 100.0 .© | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1936 r 144.9 145.1 p | 170.8 171.9 162.0 
1937 ‘ 159.1 161.4 — —_ 180.6 





1936 as 
% of ‘f 285.2 295.5 -7 | 465.4 480.2 493-9 
1928 
1937 as 
% of r 323.3 328.7 - 550.6 
1928 























(a) For indices see D. Hodgman, op. cit., pp. 190-4. 

(6) Official indices for 1928, ibid., pp. 190-4; Official indices for 1936 computed 
from SS\SR i Kapitalisticheskiye Strany, Stat sbornik 1939, pp. 127 and 138; Economic 
Plan, for 1937, pp. 58-9; Plan, 1937, No. 3, p. 18; Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1937, 
No. 1, p. 214. 

(c) D. Hodgman, op. cit., p. 54. 

(d) For weights see D. Hodgman, op. cit., pp. 215-21. 

(e) The weights are inflations of Hodgman’s weights (as under (d)) by means of the 
ratios (Wages+ Contributions) (Total factory cost of production); see Tsunkhu Gos- 
plana, Sotsialisticheskoye Stroitelstvo, 1936, pp. 32-4. 

(f) The weights are derived from ibid., pp. 3-18. 


Let us note, then, that Professor Hodgman’s theoretically most 
acceptable re-weighting procedure does not appear to make much 
difference to the final result, at any rate on the level of classification of 
his 23 major industries. But, perhaps, its true importance will show 
itself when we penetrate below that level to the sub-branches of which 
these industries are composed. The three outstanding multi-branch 
industries of the classification scheme, accounting between them for 
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nearly half the industrial wage bill and over 60 per cent of the ‘stable’ 
output value of 1934, are subjected to further analysis in Table II.*5 By 
accepting Professor Hodgman’s growth rates for the constituent 
branches,** but re-weighting them at the ‘stable’ output values?’ of 
1934, we obtain gross-value indices for the three parent industries whose 
deviation from Hodgman’s own labour-cost weighted indices ought to 
tell us how fer ‘ne quantitative effects of his revision can properly be 
ascribed to his improved weighting procedure on the branch level. 


Tase II 





Compound of Hodgman’s revised indices | Official Soviet 
, of selected sub-branches index cover- 
ing all large- 
No. of sub- | Weighted at | Weighted at | scale units of 
branches 1934 labour 1926/7 the industry 
covered (a) cost (a) —— 
(6) 
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| 

| 
1928 6 | 794 
1934 | 100.0 





1936 131.8 





Industry 1936 as 
% of 
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1937 as 
% of | 207.4 
1928 


166.6 


| | 
Textile 1937 | 164.1 
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1928 ‘ 54-7 42.2 (a) 
1934 i 100.0 100.0 
Food process- 1936 147.2 161.5 (d) 
ing (excl. 1937 164.6 “= 
Fisheries) 





1936 as 
% of | | 

1928 229.9 269.1 382.7 
1937 as 
% of 258.9 300.9 — 
1928 





1928 27.5 22.6 14.6 (a) 
Machinery 1934 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1937 | 172.0 171.3 230.4 (a) 





1937 as | | 
% of 625.4 758.0 1578.1 
1928 








(2) D. Hodgman, op. cit., pp. 190-4 and 215-21. 
(6) Weights from Tsunkhu Gosplana, Sotsialisticheskoye Stroitelstvo, 1936, pp. 3-18. 


(d) For 1936 see Table I, footnote (b). The official data available for later years 
appear to be based on an administrative rather than a technological classification of 
industries and may not be strictly comparable with the figures quoted here. 


B 
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Again the results are disappointing: although the ‘stable’ price weight- 
ing does in every case appear to move the index in the expected direc- 
tion, i.e. closer to the official index, the movement covers only a very 
small portion of the gap, and we must infer that the main cause respons- 
ible for Professor Hodgman’s results has still eluded us. This becomes 
more obvious still when the three multi-branch industries are amalgam- 
ated into a single entity. Although their combined gross-value index 
between 1928 and 1937 increases from 304.2 per cent to 340.1 per cent 
through the re-weighting of their component branch series, this must 
be set against the deflationary effect of the re-weighting already carried 
out on the industry level (see Table I), and the net effect on the total 
index of industrial production is a negligible rise from 344.0 to 350.6 
per cent. 

If then, the responsibility for the discrepancy between the official 
index and Professor Hodgman’s version cannot be squarely laid at the 
door of the weighting system which has been used to compound the 
branch series (whether from sub-branches into industries, or from 
industries into the total index), its main sources must be looked for in 
the individual series themselves. We have already located one such 
source in the upward bias of the official series arising from the gradual 
absorption of small-scale establishment into the large-scale sector — a 
bias which Professor Hodgman’s version tends to eliminate. There are, 
however, additional and probably more potent causes, making for a 
divergence between the two versions, and these come into play with 
the last two of our strategic steps in index number construction. 

Ostensibly most of the individual series refer to homogeneous com- 
modities, but it does not take much statistical experience to discern 
behind them a manifold of products differing in type, dimension, and 
quality, if not in kind. If ‘statistical visibility’ were perfect, Professor 
Hodgman’s 137 individual series would themselves call for a microscopic 
analysis into a host of component series, with all the problems of selection 
and weighting which we have encountered in the sphere of industries 
and sub-branches. But statistical visibility is not perfect, neither in the 
Soviet Union nor anywhere else, and even in a country like the United 
States where the principle of net-value weighting holds undisputed 
sway, it is perforce abandoned at some tier of the classificatory pyramid, 
considerably short of its ideal single-commodity base. The lowest rung 
on which net-values are in practice ascertainable are often multi- 
product sectors of considerable complexity. Within these sectors even 
American statisticians have had to resign themselves to the gross-value 
principle, albeit in a slightly modified form.** It follows that once 
our analysis has penetrated to this level, the Soviet use of 1926/7 prices 
is no longer a serious obstacle to international comparison on theoretical 
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grounds. It is at this point, however, that the most damaging of all 
objections to the Soviet index must be raised in connection with the 
administrative practices governing its compilation. The ‘stable’ 1926/7 
prices are known to be highly conventional sets of data which changed 
from year to year as new goods came into production, and were at certain 
times subjected to wholesale revisions which may have largely severed 
their connection with the year whose name they continued to bear. There 
can be little doubt that this imparted an inflationary bias to the 
individual ‘quasi-commodity’ series, particularly owing to the practice 
of valuing the ever-increasing proportion of ‘new’ goods at the inflated 
prices of their first year of mass production.** 

Professor Hodgman seeks to eliminate this bias by going straight back 
to the un-valued output series of certain ‘cohesive’ groups of products 
which can be made commensurable in physical terms: steel, rolled metal, 
refinery products, cotton fabrics, glass etc. I am not sure, however, that 
in doing so he does not sometimes introduce a bias in the opposite 
direction. ‘The growth in steel and rolled metal production for instance, 
can hardly be adequately reflected in the crude tonnages delivered from 
year to year without taking into account the greatly improved product- 
mix which is the normal concomitant of industrialization in this branch. 
Thus, between 1899 and 1927 the United States index of iron and steel 
products** showed an increase by 314 per cent, while the three main 
physical series,*! selected and weighted on Professor Hodgman’s prin- 
ciples, would suggest an increase by 242 per cent only. This is probably 
due to such factors as the growing importance of direct castings (in 
relation to the much less valuable ingot steel), the gradual ascendancy 
of expensive quality rolled products, electric plate, thin sheets, etc., 
none of which can show itself in the un-valued aggregate tonnages re- 
corded. To judge from the American example, Professor Hodgman’s 
ferrous metals index may well underestimate the true rate of growth by 
as much as 20 per cent. A similar suspicion arises in the case of oil 
refineries. It is hardly legitimate to accept the cubic volume of crude 
runs to stills as an indicator of the growth in refinery output, when the 
composition of that output must have greatly changed in favour of the 
(more expensive) lighter fractions under the impulse of agricultural 
mechanization and the development of road transport. The suspicion is 
confirmed by the American experience between 1909 and 1937, when 
an increase of the index of refinery output** by 982 per cent was associ- 
ated with a rise in crude runs to stills** by only 746 per cent. The use of 
the latter series in place of the former would, therefore, have resulted in 
an under-statement of the refinery index by as much as 30 per cent. 

It would require a research effort beyond the scope of this article to 
check all similar quasi-commodity series which enter Professor Hodg- 
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man’s index, but the two examples quoted may give a general indication 
of what is to be expected, although the degree of hidden qualitative 
improvement is unlikely to be as great in the Soviet as in the American 
context. We cannot of course rule out the opposite eventuality of cases 
of overstatement due to deteriorations of product-mixes concealed in 
seemingly homogeneous series, but such cases do not suggest themselves 
so readily in a context of spectacular growth. 

In the light of what has been said so far there seem to be grounds for 
supposing that Professor Hodgman’s index somewhat underestimates 
Soviet performance. To be sure, there are arguments that tend to 
lead us in the opposite direction: since the selection of commodities 
for inclusion in the index is governed by the availability of official data, 
and the publication of such data presumably to some extent by the 
desire to emphasize achievement, the index may be no more than a 
summary of the outstanding success stories. Moreover, the all-import- 
ant engineering component of the index suggests a faster rate of growth 
than Professor Gerschenkron’s more comprehensive dollar index of 
machinery production.** My own reading of the situation, however, is 
that the overstatement on those counts is insufficient to redress the 
balance, and that the ‘true’ rate of growth which would have resulted 
from the strict application of the principles of selection and weighting 
underlying the American index** (if that were possible) may be found 
somewhere between Professor Hodgman’s estimate and the official 
index, though probably much nearer the former. 

For all the uncertainty which clings so persistently and undeservedly 
to Professor Hodgman’s findings, his work will no doubt lay the 
foundation and — it is to be hoped — set the tone, for renewed attempts 
to solve one of the world’s most elusive and important economic riddles. 


Oxford F. SETON 


1 This and all following references to industrial growth outside the Soviet Union up 
to 1938 are based on data in Industrialisation and Foreign Trade (League of Nations, 
1945), Ppp. 130-43. The data for later years are from the Statistical Year books of the 
United Nations, 1948-54 (Tables on Industrial Production). 

? South Africa covered the distance in twenty-three years (1927-50). 

* See Soviet Studies, April 1953, p. 364. 

‘For physical output series see e.g. U.S. Department of Commerce, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Washington 1949, pp. 143, 146, 156 and 186. 

5 Statistical data from Schumpeter, Allen, Gordon and Penrose, The Industrializa- 
tion of Japan and Manchukuo, New York, 1940, pp. 257-67. 

® Including castings and forgings. 

7In his ‘Comment on Soviet Economic Statistics’ (Soviet Studies, June 1949); 
Mr. Dobb quotes the United States between 1899 and 1929 as an instance of a dis- 
crepancy in the opposite direction. He points out that a three-fold increase in blast 
furnace production sustained an eight-fold increase in engineering, leaving us to infer 
that the superstructure of fabrication may be presumed to pull the general output index 
in an upward direction. I am not sure, however, that this example can be trusted; for 
during the period considered America came to rely increasingly on home and purchased 
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scrap, thus supplementing her laggard pig iron production in a manner which the less 
industrialized Soviet Union could obviously not emulate. Blast furnace output by 
itself need not be correlated with the tempo of industrialization to the same extent 
as e.g. steel or electricity, for which no general substitutes have as yet been found. 

8 Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production, 1928-1951, Harvard University 
Press, 1954. 

® Professor Hodgman has a three-tier system of classification: Commodities, Groups 
and Industries. We shall find it convenient to refer to the last two as ‘branches’ when- 
ever it is desirable to stress their multi-product character. 

*°T am omitting Timber Hauling, since this is normally excluded from Western 
indices as well, and does not therefore affect comparisons. 

11 Salary earning personnel and technicians may have been left out in even greater 
numbers. The stated percentage applies to the period 1928-37. After that date the 
coverage of the index must be smaller still. 

12 Metal-working = Engineering+ Metal Wares+ Repair Plants. 

18 Let it be said in fairness to the author that he does not himself advance a stronger 
claim 

14 Tt should be noted, however, that the term ‘large-scale industry’ has been sub- 
jected to frequent revision in Soviet statistical practice, and even the interpretation put 
upon it by different departments of the Central Statistical Administration appears to 
have varied. 

18 Tsunkhu Gosplana, Sotsialisticheskoye Stroitelstvo, 1936, see note on p. 705. The 
source refers to the crucial years 1928-34, when industrial concentration must have pro- 
ceeded at the fastest rate. 

16 Both taken from the same source (quoted in footnote 15). 

*? See Plan, 1937, No. 7, pp. 41-9. 

18 This may seem rather surprising, but most of the more laggard consumer goods 
industries which show similar percentages are those which do not figure in Professor 
Hodgman’s index, e.g. Needle Trades, China and Pottery, Furniture Making etc. 

19 The terms ‘factor-intensive’ and ‘material-intensive’ are not in general use, but 
will be found convenient in this context. 

20 This figure, which measures total factor rewards, is often referred to as the ‘value 
added’ by the industry. 

*1 Including salaries and compulsory insurance contributions etc. based on wages. 

2 The exclusion of profits, interest and rents from the weights seems perfectly 
legitimate in the Soviet context. It should not, moreover, affect the comparison with 
Western indices for reasons which the author has advanced in very convincing form; 
see D. Hodgman, ‘A New Productivity Index for Soviet Industry’, The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, November 1950. 

8 We are assuming for the time being that the ‘1926/7 prices’ were not subjected 
to statistical revision from year to year, but remained unaltered as they stood on the 
official lists in use during 1934. The fact that this was not so introduces further com- 
plications which will be considered later. 

** The relevant inflation factors for 1934, i.e. the rates of wages plus contributions to 
the total costs of production in various industries are available in Tsunkh pl 
Sotsialisticheskoye Stroitelstvo, 1936, pp. 32-4. 

°° The remaining twenty industries, with the exception of chemicals, are not sub- 
divided into branches to any significant extent. Some of them are of course multi- 
product industries whose performance needs to be investigated under several headings, 
but the problems arising in this connection are different in kind and will be considered 
separately. 

*6 Unfortunately, the experiment could not be repeated on the official growth rates, 
as these are for the most part unobtainable. 

27 i.e., in 1926/7 prices. 

28 See e.g. S. Fabricant, The Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937, New 
York, 1940, pp. 358-60. 

2» The deflation factors which were at various times introduced to bring these prices 
into line with what they might have been in 1926/7 were almost certainly inadequate 
to eliminate the bias in question. An argument supporting this contention is advanced 
in my article on ‘Pre-War Soviet Prices in the Light of the 1941 Plan’, Soviet Studies 
April 1952, pp. 352-3. 

** S. Fabricant, op. cit., p. 556. 

31 The series involved are: pig iron, steel ingots and castings, and rolled metal —all 
expressed in tons; see U.S. Department of Commerce, Historical Statistics of the 
United States, Washington, 1949, pp. 149 and 186. 
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32S. Fabricant, op. cit., p. 235. 

33 U.S. Department of the Interior, Mineral Resources of the United States, 1910, and 
Minerals Year-book, 1938. Prior to 1918 the figure for ‘crude runs to still’ must be 
replaced by ‘deliveries for refining’ which may not be exactly comparable, but the 
growth rate indicated is unlikely to be affected. 

34 A. Gerschenkron, A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output 1927/28-1937, 
The RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, 1951. Professor Hodgman is of course aware 
of both these points. 

35 As in the rest of this article, referénce is to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research index of physical output, which is exhaustively described in S. Fabricant, 
op. cit. 





ARE ADJUSTED RUBLES RATIONAL?! 


(1) THis article is in no sense a review of the two books which stimulated 
it.* It was inspired by the use in both-books of the concept of ‘adjusted 
rubles’, i.e. Soviet market prices plus subsidies less turnover taxes. Are 
these, in the plan era, an adequate indication of Soviet scarcity relation- 
ships? This is hinted but not stated in both books, and examination 
reveals a whole school of thought that holds or seems to hold or cannot 
be proved not to hold similar views. This will be referred to as the 
‘adjusted ruble school’. Apart from Bergson, Heymann and Hoeffding 
it includes N. Kaplan,* G. Grossman,? D. Hodgman®* and perhaps 
A. Gerschenkron.‘ I hold the school to be wrong. 

Before proceeding let us clear out of the way three possible sources 
of misunderstanding. First, when we want to compare purchasing 
powers we must take Soviet market prices of the things to be purchased, 
be they rational or irrational. Thus if we wish to know whether the 
Soviet worker is better off today than in 1928, or than in some other 
country, it is his purchasing power over goods at their actual retail 
prices that concerns us. The same applies when we compare the Soviet 
defence effort with that of, say, USA: how many soldier-hours, guns 
and atom-bombs can the budget allocation for defence buy? But there 
are other questions best answered in terms of prices or weights* that 
correctly reflect scarcity relationships (hereinafter called rational prices 
or weights): what is the rate of increase of industrial production or of 
the real national income? what proportion of national income is allocated 
to investment or defence? how does Soviet productivity compare with 
British? Such questions can be answered in terms of irrational market 
prices or factor costs,* but much better in terms of rational ones; which 
means, if necessary, notional ones that correctly reflect the relative 
scarcities or social utilities of the various goods and services, resulting 
from the relative quantities in which they are actually produced (and not, 
as is sometimes carelessly implied, notional market prices or factor costs 
that would correspond to ideal relative quantities. See sec. 11 below). 
Naturally all the comparisons listed in this paragraph involve the use of 
two sets of prices or costs, one for each time or place compared, on the 
normal Laspeyres/Paasche’ lines. 

Secondly, when the relative market prices and factor costs of non- 
communist economies are held, below, to be more rational they are by 
no means held to be perfectly rational. Degrees of monopoly differ 


* Soviet National Income and Product in 1928, by Oleg Hoeffding ($3.75, 156 pp.); 
Soviet National Income and Product 1940-48, by Abram Bergson and Hans Heymann 
Jr. ($5, 249 pp.). Both Columbia University Press for RAND Corporation. 
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between one trade or trade union and another; windfall profits are much 
commoner than under communism; indirect taxes and subsidies occur 
(on a much smaller scale) in all societies; etc. etc.* It is only held that 
where all monopolies are broken in the long run (by technical progress), 
and much competition is present even in the short; where profit is much 
more consistently sought; where all scarce factors have to be paid for, 
where the consumer is pretty well sovereign (again, especially in the 
long run); and where planners and economists at least know what the 
words ‘rationality’ and ‘relative scarcity’ mean — market prices and 
factor costs will be a great deal more rational. 

Thirdly, the writer is not a Robbinsian.* He does not by any means 
hold that the rationality of relative output, let alone of relative prices, is 
the be-all and end-all of economics. He does not hold it to be a great 
fault of the Soviet economy not to have rationality. He would not 
particularly care if there were less rationality in the British economy. 
He merely wishes to stress the facts: Soviet market prices and factor 
costs are very irrational, and therefore make bad weights. They may 
well be less representative of Soviet scarcity conditions than suitable 
foreign weights. 

(2) The ‘adjusted ruble school’ admits that subsidies and the turnover 
tax distort the relationship between consumer goods as a whole and 
intermediate or investment goods as a whole. This is of course the whole 
rationale of Bergson, Heymann and Hoeffding’s attempts to establish 
‘adjusted rubles’. Moreover the turnover tax is correctly seen not to be 


so adjusted in detail as to offset micro-economic disequilibria. This 
point is put by Prof. Hodgman (quoting A. Erlich): 


It is perfectly true, of course, that the turnover tax and the subsidy are 
instruments which could be used to modify a faulty underlying price 
structure in the direction of becoming more representative of actual 
scarcities relative to production demands. In such a case prices gross of 
subsidies and the turnover tax would be better guides to the efficient use of 
productive factors than prices net of them. In the Soviet case, however, 
the major use of the turnover tax is not to correct for partial disequilibria 
among individual industries but to redress the general disequilibrium in 
the economy produced by the clash of planners’ and consumers’ prefer- 
ences regarding the division of the national income between consumption 
and net investment ... From this it may be concluded that prices of both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods taken net of the effect of subsidies 
and the turnover tax are more representative of actual scarcity relationships 
in the economy than prices gross of those magnitudes. ?° 


This last sentence is an instance of a mistake very common in welfare 
economics. Rational relative prices have no raison d’étre in themselves. 
Their only purposes are (i) to induce rational relative outputs — which 
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is the main issue — and (ii) to be suitable weights for those outputs 
once established. This means that the actual net prices in USSR are only 
more rational for the relative outputs that would have been established 
in a free economy employing the current supply of land, labour and 
capital to its best advantage. But given the irrational relative outputs 
actually obtaining it is evident that the present gross, or market, prices 
are the ones that correspond more closely to the relative scarcity values 
of consumers’ and producers’ goods. For after all these prices do on 
the whole clear the market. To this point we return in sec. 11 below. 
What we have here to insist on is that the turnover tax and the subsidy 
are not the only distorting factors in prices; the process of net price 
formation itself may be ‘irrational’. And just because the turnover tax 
is not adjusted between one article and another to clear the market, 
but is applied at one rate to whole categories of goods, it does not follow 
that it has no effect on the degree of micro-economic irrationality 
present already in the net prices. It might increase or diminish it.** 

(3) The first question, then, is whether relative net prices are ration- 
ally set in the first place; ie. whether they correspond to relative factor 
costs. The argument that they are derives ultimately from A. 
Bergson’s Structure of Soviet Wages.** 'The whole argument is not 
expounded there, but the book does take the first essential step. This is 
that if wages are paid according to marginal social productivities (i.e. 
their relative scarcities: see note 1) they will be unequal, so that if we 
discover Soviet wages are in fact unequal we shall have proved that they 
are paid according to marginal productivities. The logical error is 
patent, but we may as well follow the argument through as economists. 
Prof. Bergson shows that inequality undoubtedly obtained in USSR, 
even before Stalin’s Six Point Speech of 1931; and since under ‘capital- 
ism’ wages are also unequal — indeed equally unequal, as a comparison 
of USSR 1928 with USA 1904 shows — ‘the principles of relative wages 
in the Soviet Union are also capitalist principles’.** This is the key 
sentence for this whole school of thought. 

Now so far as mere inequality goes that is well and good; though we 
may well object that Stakhanovism, beginning in 1935, and certain later 
developments have made Soviet wages steadily more unequal,** while 
‘capitalist’ wages have tended to ever greater equality, partly through 
the demise of craft unions and partly through the granting of equal 
absolute cost of living increases to all grades in the world-wide inflation 
of 1939 to date. Wages, as opposed to the pre-tax total of earned and 
unearned incomes, are undoubtedly much more equal today under 
‘capitalism’ than in USSR. But what has wage inequality to do with 
wage differentiation according to the relative scarcities of types of 
labour, as rationally reflected in the play of consumer demand? It is 
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true that wage equality indicates a ‘choiceless’, or ‘scarcity-blind’, 
economy; but so also would every unequal wage structure but one. What 
Prof. Bergson must show in order to prove the rationality of net indus- 
trial prices is that the particular unequal wage distribution, out of the 
infinity of possible ones, obtaining in USSR at a given moment is the 
one that correctly reflects the scarcity relationships of that given moment: 
or nearly so. This he makes no attempt to do. 

Wage inequality, in other words, may very easily not reflect sensitivity 
to supply and demand. Thus to quote his argument in full Prof. 
Bergson continues after the sentence italicized above: 


This conclusion is evidenced, first, by a striking invariance observed in the 
comparisons of wage variation in the Soviet and capitalist economies. 
Reference is to the stability exhibited by the relative values of the quartile 
ratios of the earnings frequency distributions for different industries. Of 
significance, too, is the close proximity of the general level of wage variation 
in different industries in the USSR in 1928 and in the United States in 
1904. Though this remarkable result was not to be anticipated, it is hardly 
to be dismissed as a coincidence. Support for the application of capitalist 
principles to Soviet wages is to be found, finally, in the administrative 
techniques used in the Soviet Union to determine relative wages. From 
the widespread use of the piece system, in particular, it may be concluded 
that, at least among industrial workers employed at the same stage in 
production, differences in earnings in the Soviet Union approximate 
differences in productivity.*® 


Now all these arguments except the last depend solely on the similar 
degree of inequality in USSR and elsewhere, and are therefore invalid, 
even for the period when the degree was similar. The last argument, 
however, is different. Piece work does indeed ensure that workers pro- 
ducing different quantities of the same thing are paid roughly according 
to their relative marginal social productivities. But this tells us nothing 
at all about the relative piece rates fixed for different things, so it gets us 
nowhere. It is a remarkable fact that nowhere in his book does Prof. 
Bergson consider the inequalities of wages between, as opposed to 
within, industries or occupations.’* Yet it is precisely upon this sort 
of inequality that must rest any judgment of the rationality of the Soviet 
wage structure. 

(4) The fact is that Prof. Bergson has never really ceased to equate, 
or at any rate to try to equate, the ‘socialism A’ of such left-wing welfare”’ 
economists as O. Lange,’* H. D. Dickinson’* and A. P. Lerner?® with 
the ‘socialism B’ of Marxist theory — the stage immediately after the 
proletarian revolution during which unequal wages must persist. There 
is, however, not a single trace of the welfare concepts scarcity, choice, 
rational relative prices, rational resource allocation etc. in Marxist econo- 
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mic theory from end to end, or from 1867 to 1955. Attempts to intro- 
duce it have been vehemently rejected as bourgeois cosmopolitanism, 
formal logic, anti-Marxist abstraction and the like.*t The inequality of 
rewards found necessary in ‘socialism B’ is in no way connected with the 
relative usefulness of the different products produced by workers in 
different trades. It was and is based, both in Marx’s own foreshadowing 
of ‘socialism B’** and in Soviet reality, on the relative quantities of the 
same products produced by workers in the same trades. The object of 
Stakhanovism in coal-mining is scarcely at all to attract, say, the civil 
servants dismissed by Khrushchovy; it is to set an example to other coal- 
miners, to undermine their solidarity and to give an excuse for raising 
the norms. Soviet wage inequality, just as Marx foresaw, has the prime 
function of raising productivity in whatever trade a man happens to be. 
Yet in The Structure of Soviet Wages (ch. 2) Marx’s views on inequality 
are directly juxtaposed to a purely marginalist** passage on the welfare 
economics of ‘socialism A’. While the relevance of the one passage to 
the other is not made clear, the reader is certainly left with the idea that 
there is some logical connection. The fact that Marxism is wholly in- 
compatible with welfare economics is implicitly denied, precisely at the 
point where a whole-hearted asseveration of it was required.** 

An excellent instance of how the book’s uncommented juxtapositions 
and aposiopeses can mislead the reader is in a contemporary review of 
a 

The result is striking: the inequality of wages in USSR and capitalist 
countries reveals a uniform pattern. The reason for this similarity is that 

a socialist administration must also seek to extract as high a value product 

as possible from resources at its command; in other words, it must try to 

attain an optimum allocation of given resources. 
Here is the muddle in a nutshell. Note also the two ‘musts’. They come 
from Prof. Bergson’s opening, theoretical chapters on socialist welfare 
economics. He never says in his factual chapters that the Soviet economy 
does try to attain an optimum allocation. 

None of the authors complained of believes that there is consumers’ 
sovereignty in USSR. None of them asserts that the wage structure is 
influenced at all by the shifting consumer demand for products. They 
must, then, be implicitly asserting that the rationality of the wage 
structure is due to central planning decisions. Explicitly, however, 
this dilemma is avoided by complete silence on the topic. Yet in fact 
there is no evidence that the wage structure is rationally determined at 
the centre: how could it be, since the very meaning of the word ‘rational’ 
here is unknown in USSR??* 

(5) Thus stands the argument as Prof. Bergson has left it. Neither of 
his subsequent books takes it any further, though both imply acceptance 
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of what has gone before. The only notable addition by a hand not that 
of Prof. Bergson himself is by Prof. Hodgman. Having noted, like our- 
selves, that Bergson’s wage inequality statistics refer only to relative 
wages within an industry, he proceeds as follows: 


What is the likelihood that interindustry discrepancies in relative mar- 
ginal productivities and wage rates were compensated by a flow of workers 
from less well paid to better paid occupations and industries? This ques- 
tion can be answered only indirectly. Statistics on labour turnover in the 
early 1930's indicate hirings and departures equal to or in excess of the 
average number employed in large-scale industry. There was, therefore, 
very considerable labour mobility in these years. Whether the flow was in 
the direction of the economic optimum cannot be definitely stated, but 
some rough correspondence does not seem unlikely.?’ 


This argument is wholly circular! Labour flowed to where wages and 
conditions were better; and this was towards the economic optimum 
only if we assume what has to be proved, that the wage structure was 
rational. If this was not the case, then labour was not flowing towards 
the economic optimum. 

Three actual instances of quite irrational relative wages may be 
quoted. First, one of the principal kinds of wage differentiation is 
regional, in order to get free labour to go North and East. Yet it is 
reasonably clear that all Northward movement of labour, free or forced, © 
is quite irrational. Glavsevmorput is a waste of money.** Vorkuta coal 
is vastly expensive in real terms.*® Yet both pay very high wages.” 
Whatever else may be the justification for populating all that ice, it is 
not economics. It seems that the chief motive is to fill up the empty 
spaces on the map, as if that were somehow an end in itself — a fallacy 
not confined to communists. Here then is one clear and definite instance 
of irrationality in the wage structure. Another is of course forced labour 
and the peasant corvée, which being concentrated in particular fields 
make the wage-costs of particular products irrational.*: The third is the 
comparative real incomes of agricultural and industrial labourers. The 
drift from the land has reached frightening proportions, and there is a 
serious food crisis. Yet not until Stalin died was anything done to 
redress real incomes. A single kolkhoznik from an ordinary kolkhoz 
was better off in a forced labour camp, and some actually got themselves 
sentenced on purpose.*? Every form of party pressure on komsomols 
and demobilized soldiers is even now required to man the new MTS 
and sovkhozy, so evidently nationalized agriculture is not paying enough 
still, after the crisis is recognized. Further, new kolkhoz chairmen 
are now being recruited among urban party members by threat of 


dismissal from the party — another proof that relative incomes are not 
rational. 
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(6) Finally, the doctrine of rational relative wages may be attacked via 
the irrationality of individual price relatives. Sufficient proof of this in 
the early ’thirties is presented by T. J. B. Hoff,** and of its subsequent 
continuance by myself.*4 Further evidence may be thrown in here for 
good measure. Washing machines have been sold at a loss several times 
their retail price.** The 1950 wholesale price reform was conducted on 
principles that violate the welfare equations again and again: 

‘To expand the use of Moscow-region coal, on Jan. 1, 1950 its whole- 
sale prices were lowered 25 per cent while the wholesale prices of coal 
coming from further away were left unchanged; also the freight rates 
for these coals were lowered by 50 per cent within the zone of their 
rational use’ — as if this zone could be known at all without keeping the 
price f.o.b. mine and the freight rate per kilometre in accordance with 
costs for all coal. 


In working out new rail freights a stimulus was given to shippers to 
shorten the longest hauls. The new tariff applied more thoroughly the 
principle of differentiation with regard to distance. Thus it is known that 
as the length of haul increases the cost of a ton-km. falls. Nevertheless 
for many articles the new tariff provides no tapering of kilometre rates but 
actually raises them as the normal length of haul is increased . . . For rolled 
steel, oil and its derivatives, victuals and manufactured consumer goods 
freights cease to fall at a certain distance, taken to be the limiting distance 
over which transportation is rational. 


— thus again defining rationality arbitrarily, and adapting to it the prices 


which, had they corresponded to costs, should have themselves been the 
determinants of rationality. 

“To encourage water haulage on stretches parallel to railways water 
and rail freights were made to agree. With this aim too rail freights 
alone were raised during the canal navigation season’ — which proves 
what Western economists have always suspected, that Soviet canals are a 
waste of resources.** 

The evidence that individual relative prices are irrational is therefore 
mountainous. If the consumer were sovereign it would follow at once 
that relative wages were also irrational. But he is not, and in fairness to 
the ‘adjusted ruble school’ the following bare possibility must be ex- 
plored: that the central authorities, free of the pull of the consumer, 
decide relative wages in a rational manner, so that the broad classes of 
products produced by this or that type of labour may be rationally 
valued in terms of each other by their wage-costs. For individual 
products the evidence quoted above is to my mind conclusive: but one 
sort of worker produces many sorts of thing, so that maybe if we take 
the sorts of thing produced by engineers as a whole, or coalminers as a 
whole, we shall find a rational proportionality. 
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To this there are two replies. First it is extremely improbable that 
central planning authorities who demonstrably fix irrational price 
relatives should nevertheless fix rational wage relatives. Why should 
they? In order to get the labour into the right places and then produce 
the wrong things? How could they, since the very concept of rationality 
is unknown to them? And, secondly, anyway they don’t as we have 
shown from three instances in section (5). 

(7) Even if wages were rational we have still the problem of rent, 
interest and profits, or land, abstinence and riskbearing. These are 
admitted by most members of the ‘adjusted ruble school’ to be genuine 
scarce factors of production, entirely on a par with labour. This is also 
the unanimous opinion of theoretical welfare economists. If they are 
not paid for then relative unit wage-costs can only be an adequate sub- 
stitute for relative unit factor-costs if the one is always the same, or 
nearly the same, proportion of the other.*? Now in USSR these factors 
are not paid for,** so we have no idea what should be paid for them. 
Yet it is surprising how the ‘adjusted ruble school’ edge away from this 
problem, so crucial to their doctrine. Thus Prof. Bergson approaches it 
in his second book, The Soviet National Income and Product in 1937. 
However he says he will not deal with it explicitly (pp. 52-3). Why not, 
one may ask? Certainly his short discussion of it (pp. 58-62) is so wholly 
inconclusive that it can certainly not be blamed if others think that the 
problem of the absence of such payments in USSK either has been 
solved or is unimportant. Prof. Hodgman is particularly cavalier on 
this: in an extended justification of the use of his ‘net value added’ 
weights for his industrial production index he devotes just ten lines to 
rent, interest and profits, merely admitting that since they do not exist 
in USSR no notional values can be attributed to them.*® One misses, 
both in his work and in Prof. Bergson’s, the required categorical ad- 
mission that in a rational price system these payments might form very 
different proportions of the factor costs of different goods and services, 
so that their absence makes it quite impossible for a foreign student to 
deduce or for a Soviet planner to form a rational structure of net prices 
(i.e. equalize relative net prices with relative factor costs) from a wage 
structure that was nary so rational. 

A particularly good case is that of agricultural rent. This is divided 
in Soviet terminology into Differential Rent I from superior natural 
endowment, and II from superior human efficiency or equipment. 
There exist at present only two administrative means whereby these 
could be collected from the kolkhozy: the zagotovka prices and quantities, 
and the MTS charges (which now exceed the zagotovka). Prof. Bergson 
makes much play with this possibility. Now for the correct allocation 
of land between alternative uses, Rent I only comes in question. Yet 
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we have many recent admissions tht both zagotovka and MTS charges 
are based on the general profitability of the kolkhoz, i.e. on Rents I and 
II together; and the great article by Laptev on rent (Bolshevik, August 
1944) says quite flatly: ‘Kolkhozy nearer railroads and cities receive 
Differential Rent I, particularly from the realization of products on the 
urban kolkhoz markets. Differential Rent I on kolkhozy arises also in 
consequence of variations in the natural fertility of the lands secured to 
the collectives ... Through payments in kind, state deliveries and taxes, 
the Soviet state converts to nation-wide requirements only a part of 
kolkhoz differential rent’, the rest going, he explains, to kolkhoz invest- 
ment and trudoden (labour-day) hand-outs. That rent could be charged 
by such roundabout means is doubtful; that it is, we see to be false. 

(8) A rapid survey of the British economy fulfils the most iconoclastic 
suspicions on this point: the proportion of wages, salaries and pay roll 
taxes to value added (anglice net output or factor cost) varies from one- 
fifth to four-fifths in industry, and nearly as much in trade. Table I 
presents the data for industry. They come from such portions of the 
1951 Census of Production*® as happen to be already available in the 
nearest library — a random selection, no doubt. Net output is defined 
as the total value of output minus materials and fuel used, payments for 
work given out, and (for 1951 only) any transport payments included in 
firms’ returns. In addition to the items we actually require — rent, 
interest and dividends — it includes depreciation, advertising and local 
rates. Of these depreciation and advertising are the most important, 
though certainly not enough to affect the results. They cannot con- 
veniently be analysed for the various industries here given, but they 
were respectively about 5.9 and 6.0 per cent of all value added in USA 
in 1937, and about 4.0 and 4.8 per cent in Great Britain in 1935.‘ To 
overcome fluctuations I have averaged two years: but except in fell- 
mongery (q.v.) the proportion was much the same in each year. We 
have not, it appears, to deal here with an unstable phenomenon — the 
product of change and every wind that blows. 


Tase I 


WAGES, SALARIES AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS AS 
PERCENTAGES OF NET OUTPUT IN U.K. INDUSTRY, 1950/51 
(LARGER ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY) 


Salt mines, brine pits, salt works 51.2 
Slate quarries and mines 80.0 
Metalliferous mines and quarries 70.0 





Roofing felt 37.0 
Wallpaper 46.0 
Cement $3.3 
Glass containers 62.0 
Incandescent mantles (for gas lighting) 47.2 
Other glass 60.1 
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Dyes and dyestuffs 43-1 
Paint and varnish 41.3 
Ink 43-6 





Blast furnaces 60.1 
Steel sheets 50.0 
Tinplate * 50.8 





Carts, perambulators etc. 66.8 
Watch and clock 62.3 
Cutlery 44.2 
Jewellery and plate 60.1 
Needles, pins, fishhooks and metal smallwares 56.2 
Musical instruments 55.0 





Jute 58.2 
Canvas goods and sacks 51.5 
Textile packing (for textile wholesalers and others) 58.5 
Flock and rag 39-5 
Lace ; 41.9 
Asbestos 46.2 





Fellmongery 48.2 (a) 
Leather goods 71.0 





Bacon curing and sausage 49.8 
Margarine 35.8 
Ice cream 31.8 
Biscuits 50.2 
Grain milling 42.4 
Preserved meat 39.8 
Sugar and glucose 46.1 
Vinegar and other condiments 33.0 
Ice 45.0 (d) 
Tobacco 26.2 
Tea blending and coffee roasting 40.0 (b) 





Brewing and malting 32.6 
2 


Wholesale bottling 6.9 (6) 
Spirit distilling 29.0 
Spirit rectifying and compounding 19.9 
Soft drinks, British wines and cider 44.6 


(a) Average, 1949-50. In 1951, doubtless owing to a fluctua- 
tion in prices, wages and salaries exceeded net output. 
(b) Average, 1951 and 1949. 1950 not available. 


The data have been arranged in groups of roughly related industries. 
The variability within almost every group is very big. 

In retail distribution too this ratio varies, though not quite so much, 
yet enough to make unit wage-costs a very bad weight. The following 
figures are for Retail and Service Trades in Great Britain, 1950.* This 
time we cannot average two years in order to take out random price 
fluctuations, but in fact retail gross margins are very sticky** and this 
does not matter. Also the national insurance contribution is omitted, 
but it is only 3 per cent or so of the payroll. More important, gross 
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margins differ from net output in that they include the cost of stationery, 
office machinery, shop furniture etc. These ratios are therefore much 
more approximate than those for industry. 


Tase II 


UNIT WAGE AND SALARY COSTS AS PERCENTAGES OF GROSS MARGINS 
IN THE RETAIL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1950 (ORGANIZATIONS 
WITHOUT WORKING PROPRIETORS ONLY) 


All groups 45.8 
Motor vehicles 42.8 
Cycles and radio goods 35-7 
Filling stations and repairers _ 56.4 
Filling stations 49-4 
Dairymen 49.2 
Butchers 46.8 
Grocers 56.3 
Fishmongers 51.6 
Greengrocers, fruiterers 52.1 
Bread and flour, confectioners with baking 54.2 
Off-licences 36.0 
Chocolate, sugar, confectioners, tobacconists 34.6 
Ditto, being also newsagents 44.5 
Tobacconists 40.2 
Tobacconist-newsagents 48.9 
Boots and shoes 41.7 
Men’s wear 42.2 
Women’s outfitters 42.1 
Men’s and Women’s wear 48.0 
Drapers . 39-7 
Domestic hardware, ironmongery 54.8 
Radio, electrical goods 40.1 
Booksellers, stationers 46.4 
Dispensing chemists 54.8 
Domestic furniture 33-8 
Soft furnishings, floor coverings 47:3 
Jewellery, watches and clocks 41.9 
Coal 50.3 
Builders’ materials 37.6 
Unlicensed restaurants 57.0 
Fried fish 50.2 
Canteens operated by catering contractors 81.5 
Men’s hairdressers 65.2 
Women’s hairdressers 59.1 
Boot and shoe repairers 58.1 
Watch and clock repairers 60.3 


From the original list I have omitted many minor groups, and some 
which were very similar to those included. 

It follows that rent, interest and dividends form a very varying pro- 
portion indeed of a rationally calculated factor cost; and that a price 
system which excludes them cannot, on that ground alone, be rational. 

g. If my argument be right, and the ‘adjusted ruble school’ be proved 
wrong, no very serious consequences follow. It is still of the greatest 
possible interest, with Bergson, Heymann and Hoeffding, to ‘adjust the 
tuble’, i.e. to eliminate the turnover tax. It tells us very much about 
politics, the price structure, kolkhoz incomes, fiscal policy etc. etc. 

c 
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Only the ‘adjusted ruble’ has no welfare connotations. The same applies 
to N. Jasny’s study of individual wholesale prices, ‘** to which of course 
he himself never did attach any welfare connotations. This has the 
added advantage of making possible a wholesale price index, though we 
may doubt whether Jasny himself has produced an adequate one. 

Again Mr. Grossman introduces the admirable concept of an 
economy’s ‘own rate of growth’: the rate of development in terms of its 
own scarcity relationships. Since these are continually changing this 
rate is best derived from a chain of year by year growth comparisons, 
each made in the scarcity relationships of the first year of the pair. This 
is a valid contribution to the theory of growth,** only it cannot be 
applied to USSR by means of adjusted rubles, since the net prices of, 
say, 1937 (a year which he uses) do not represent Soviet scarcity 
relationships. Or fourthly, Prof. Hodgman’s index of industrial produc- 
tion is admirable, and much more reliable than the official one, the 
weighting of which is irrational by any standards, since it does not allow 
for inflation. But his chosen weights — 1934 wage-costs — have no 
more justification than any other possible set of weights derived from 
a non-Soviet economy. 

(10) Foreign factor cost weights are neither worse nor better than 
Soviet factor cost weights from the plan era. They are, as we have seen, 
in one respect rather better, since they make allowances for the input of 
land and capital per unit of output, which we may reasonably suppose to 
be typical of all economies using industrial techniques. We are helped 
in our choice of foreign weights by a highly interesting thesis of Prof. 
Gerschenkron,‘** namely that as any economy develops technically its 
price structure changes in a certain way. This is one of the most 
important contributions that the ‘Bolshevismologists’ have made, have 
indeed been forced by their material to make, to general economics. 
Prof. Gerschenkron’s precise contribution here is that machinery and 
motor-cars (but not, it appears, other consumers’ durables) have much 
higher relative prices in a technically backward than in an advanced 
economy; for the introduction of modern techniques as we now know 
them principally lowers the cost of machinery (though we cannot safely 
extrapolate and say which costs further technical advances will affect 
most). One might add another generalization: the least mechanizable 
trades, such as barbering, show great gains in relative costs and prices, 
since real wages must rise about equally in all trades. It is only to be 
expected that Soviet relative wage-costs should have altered in accor- 
dance with this general pattern;*’ they would be unbelievably irrational 
if they did not. But it does not follow that they are rational in other 
respects: we have seen that this is not so. What does follow is that for 
1928 we should take the price structure of an economy with some light 
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but no heavy industry, and for the late ’thirties and onwards that of a 
fully industrialized one; preferably of course the same economy in both 
cases. Ideally this hypothetical economy should resemble the Soviet in 
still other ways: in possessing a backward peasant, not an advanced large 
scale agriculture, and in passing from one stage to the other during this 
century (so as to have been open to roughly the same technical oppor- 
tunities as USSR). I am personally unable to name such an economy, 
but feel that it would be quite as useful to search for one as continually 
to be ‘adjusting the ruble’. 

(11) However, foreign weights, as also pre-plan Soviet weights, have 
one rather amusing, but extremely important, drawback. They come 
from economies in which relative outputs are fairly rational. But this is 
not so of relative outputs in the plan era. For, first, these relative out- 
puts are in part politically determined, in the Council of Ministers, and 
for this we may adduce both Soviet‘* and refugee** evidence. Secondly 
they are partly determined at lower levels by relative prices, despite the 
weakness of the profit motive;** and these relative prices we have seen 
to be irrational. Now if Soviet relative outputs are irrational for Soviet 
scarcity conditions the one set of weights not to use is a hypothetical set 
that would be rational for those conditions; for it would over-value those 
articles of which too much is produced (ZISes, books, canals) and under- 
value those of which too little is produced (sewing needles, bicycles, rail- 
way track). And it is very unlikely that one could find a foreign economy 
in which precisely the first list of articles had low prices while precisely 
the second had high ones. For we are dealing here with peculiarities in 
the Soviet output (and probably also price) structure which are due not 
at all to the stage of technical development reached in USSR but to 
sundry quirks of communism itself. Thus there are too many Z]Ses 
because of the Potemkin spirit that is so much stronger in Moscow even 
than in, say, Bangkok or Buenos Aires; too many books for propaganda’s 
sake, and because loyal communists can be ‘persuaded’ to buy books, 
because the newspapers are unreadable and because ‘kultura’ is all part 
of communism; too many canals, one hardly knows why — perhaps 
because ever since St. Simon canals have been a part of the economic 
mythology of socialism (A or B!), or because there is no proper rate of 
interest; too few needles through sheer miscalculation: and so on. 

Now suppose a central body fixed a set of irrational prices, too low for 
books, too high for bicycles, etc.; and then, permitting consumers’ 
sovereignty, forced the (wholly nationalized) producers to satisfy the 
market, regardless of cost. Irrational relative outputs would ensue; 
which would be correctly valued for welfare purposes by the irrational market 
prices. And if this were the precise state of affairs in USSR Soviet market 
prices, turnover tax and all, would indeed measure Soviet scarcity rela- 
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tionships! But the situation is more complicated than that. It is true 
that the consumer goods of which there are too many must be low 
priced (ZISes, books); otherwise they will linger unbought — a visible 
failure in resource allocation which even communists cannot tolerate. 
But it is not true that the scarce consumer goods must be high priced; the 
state can just fail to produce them. Nor need any particular pricing error 
be made for producers’ goods, since producers can always be ordered to 
buy them. Moreover in collective agriculture and even in nationalized 
industry high prices attract producers and low prices repel them to some 
extent, as we have seen; so that the market for too low priced goods may 
not always be satisfied. Thus the irrationality of relative prices is some- 
what different from the irrationality of relative outputs, so that neither 
modern Soviet (irrational) prices nor foreign or pre-plan Soviet (more 
rational) prices form the best weights for the actual outputs. What then 
is to be done? I can only suggest arbitrary adjustments of weighting for 
particular goods known to be in glut or extreme scarcity; whatever set 
of prices is being used. Albeit in practice such a refinement is but 
counsel of perfection: there are enough major sources of error to swamp 
this minor one. 

Thus far the micro-economic consequences of irrational relative out- 
puts: at any rate in the consumption sector Soviet gross prices are not 
the worst market price weights available. The point is much more 
important macro-economically. In relation to the unforced time- 
preference and willingness to save of the population all consumer goods 
are very scarce and all investment goods too plentiful. We should 
expect then, the former to be dear and the latter cheap. And this is 
precisely what the turnover tax achieves! Therefore again Soviet gross 
prices are rational market price weights for the irrational outputs 
obtaining; and again it is their irrationality itself that makes them so. 

But if, from the point of view of the consumer, gross prices corres- 
pond to marginal utilities, Soviet net prices are hopelessly wrong as 
measures of factor cost. Paid out net cost in no case corresponds to the 
disutility of production, since factors are directed to produce what they 
would not normally produce, and away from what they would. And 
quite in addition to this some factors — land and capital — are paid 
nothing at all. For factor costs, then, we should use our imaginations or 
look abroad. For market prices we had best take the ruble unadjusted. 
The adjusted ruble is no good as a weight. 

12. It must be recognized that the Soviet price structure since 1928 
is pretty well altogether irrational; but that this does not matter very 
much, apart from the statistical and theoretical problems it raises. It is 
an illusion that ‘scarcity’ is the core of economics.‘ The Soviet 
economy is doing very well without rationality. . Indeed the lack of 
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it may be positively helping growth, for price and wage relatives are 
fixed not with a view to resource allocation but with a view to economic 
growth. This is why Stakhanovites get so unreasonably much more 
than ordinary workers, even as much as directors. This is why wages 
in heavy industry are so much higher than elsewhere. This is why a 
huge turnover tax is interposed between the consumer and the pro- 
ducer, but not the investor and the producer; and why subsidies and 
deductions from profits also benefit the investor. Or where growth is 
not the prime object politics is: obviously a kolkhoznik’s income from 
working truant in his garden must be taxed more heavily than his 
income from being a good boy in the collective fields, and obviously 
too kolkhozniki should get less than sovkhozniki, and these less than 
MTS workers. For are not capital-intensive machines ideologically more 
beautiful than craft skills and rural lore, and nationalized property than 
collective property, and collective property than private property? 
Similarly distributive workers get less than factory workers, skill for 
skill and scarcity for scarcity; for trade is a regrettable necessity and the 
holy books call it unproductive. Granted the political dogmas and the 
economic expansionism of the authorities the very broadest price 
relatives (heavy versus light industry, kolkhozy versus sovkhozy) are 
rational; but with respect to those aims only, not to economic scarcity, of 
which no good Marxist has ever heard. 
PETER WILES 

Oxford 


1 APOLOGY TO NON-ECONOMISTS. This article uses much jargon. The 
word ‘rational’ has throughout a very unusual sense. It means ‘so as best to solve the 
scarcity problem’. Scarcity, the key concept, is very difficult to explain to a non- 
economist in less than a whole chapter. The resources — land, labour and capital — 
available to a community for the production of goods and services, by means of the 
productive techniques currently known, are always scarce in relation to the economic 
ends to which they could be put, i.e. we always want to consume more than we are 
technically able to produce, even when all useful resources are fully employed. This 
being so it is important to allocate our supply of land, labour and capital very care- 
fully among the various possible kinds of production according to some scheme of 
priorities. For instance not all agricultural land should be devoted to raising grain, 
still less all to raising meat; there is some optimum proportion between the two kinds 
of output, as also on a smaller scale between various kinds of grain and on a larger 
between agricultural, manufacturing, residential and waste land. 

These priorities can be laid down by the free play upon the market of consumers’ 
purchases. In this connection we might either accept the existing distribution of wealth 
among consumers or try to improve it. There are many criteria of improvement: one is 
social justice, which we might in its turn interpret to mean equality; another is the 
fostering of economic growth, which as a matter of brute fact entails much inequality; 
there are also innumerable political and religious criteria, and a third economic one, 
not perhaps so very different from the second, is discussed below. But however wealth 
is distributed the body of consumers can lay down a scheme of priorities, rational for 
that distribution only, for the allocation of scarce resources among competing ends by 
the free play of competition and the profit motive. For, with many qualifications, under 
such conditions the price of an article corresponds to its social utility, and its money 
cost to a private business also roughly corresponds to its social cost. So private profit is 
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social profit — in the sense only of indicating priorities, i.e. that more of this ought to be 
produced and less of that. The argument does not justify the retention of the profit by 
private persons; it simply says that more ought to be produced, given the existing 
wealth distribution, of what is profitable and less of what is not. Naturally with another 
wealth distribution, a change of tastes, or a discovery of new techniques or resources a 
different scheme of priorities would be laid down by the same mechanism. This 
change of priorities is entirely unconscious and automatic, and occurs continuously. 

Resources are rationally allocated, then, when there is equal profitability everywhere. 
Monopoly, if it raises prices over costs in particular industries, keeps certain outputs 
down and makes the allocation irrational (there ought to be more produced in the 
monopolized and less in the competitive industries). Indirect taxes have the same effect 
as this kind of monopoly; and subsidies a similar but opposite effect. 

The ultimate factors of production, the particular types of land, labour and capital, 
derive their reward from the scarcity of what they can produce, i.e. from their own 
scarcity in any given state of productive techniques. Scarcity is thus entirely relative to 
ultimate demand and in no way absolute: there can be a glut of one and a famine of a 
million. This is not an argument for paying over these rewards to the private owners 
of the factors concerned — forced saving, forced labour and land confiscation are all 
common and practicable. But it is an argument for charging these rewards to the 
enterprises using the factors. Otherwise employers, managers and planners will 
neglect the scarcity of the factors and the community’s resources will be misallocated, 
as under monopoly or indirect taxation, though for another reason. If the rewards are 
actually paid over to the factors, which is of course the line of least resistance, then the 
relative scarcities of productive factors are, subject to direct taxation, the chief deter- 
minant of the distribution of wealth. This is the third distributive criterion hinted at 
above; technically it is known as payment according to the marginal social productivity 
of the factors. 

Rational schemes of priorities are also possible under socialism. Conceivably re- 
sources might be allocated centrally, the state simply telling them where to go, how to 
combine and what to produce. The priorities might be those of the government itself, 
or its idea of those of the consumer. This procedure reduces profits, prices and indeed 
money itself to mere accounting devices without allocatory function. But no central 
office is yet within a very long way of knowing all the relevant, constantly changing 
facts about tastes, incomes, techniques and possibilities of supply; still less of evaluating 
them correctly by countless simultaneous equations. And this remains so even if the 
whole scheme of priorities is the government’s own and not its vicarious one for the 
millions of consumers; for the government itself is sufficiently vast and diverse to 
generate countless competing detailed claims on particular resources. If all con- 
sumers were on bread and water the scarcity or allocation problem would thus still be 
with us, owing to the competition amongst themselves of Ministries and departments. 
Or secondly the state might reproduce the decentralized, competitive solution, leaving 
the consumer free to choose and set priorities and devolving upon managers the general 
duty to produce the most profitable articles. In this case prices and factor rewards 
would have to be uncontrolled, and reflect the scarcity of goods, services and factors by 
moving according to the free play of supply and demand. The only important differ- 
ence from capitalism is that profits escheat to the state: though factor payments may 
differ more than under capitalism from factor rewards as defined above, owing to 
higher direct taxation. Such is the socialism of Professor Lerner, to whom further 
reference is made. 

It is my general contention that the Soviet government, ignorant by Marxist tradi- 
tion of the wholé scarcity problem, adopts neither of these solutions but just makes a 
muddle. 

2 In their contributions to Soviet Economic Growth, ed. A. Bergson. Kaplan also, 
and more strongly than any other member of the school, in Journal of Political Economy, 
1953, PP. 109-T0. 

®D. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production. 

* In the preface to Hodgman, op. cit., p. x, and in Soviet Economic Growth, pp. 24-5. 

’ FOR NON-ECONOMISTS. When quantities of more than one thing are being 
compared, say 2 guns and 3 men in USSR and 3 guns and 2 men in USA, they must be 
reduced to a common denomination. The most suitable is money, into which they are 
converted by their prices, which are then known as the zveights attached to the various 
things. It is clearly as important, in assessing the US and Soviet defence efforts, to get 
the weights right as it is to get the prices right in allocating resources. E.g. a heavy 
weight for guns in the above example would bring the USA on top and a light one the 

USSR. A similar weighting problem — what prices should we use? — arises in compat- 
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ing standards of living (how much bigger is the basket of goods an average US worker 
can buy than that which an average Soviet worker can?) and in compiling indices of 
production (how much more was produced this year than last?). 

* FOR NON-ECONOMISTS. Factor costs are market prices less indirect taxes, 
all factors of production receiving full payment for unforced work and plus subsidies. 
In a free economy, with relative outputs, obeying the pull of supply and demand, 
market prices measure the marginal utility of the goods and services to the consumer, 
while factor costs measure the marginal disutility to the producers of supplying them. 
When the marginal utility of consumption coincides with the marginal disutility of 
production (i.e. when there are no taxes or subsidies), there is no social gain from 
moving productive resources about any more; i.e. resources are rationally allocated. 
An equal percentage difference between all market prices and all factor costs would 
bring about the same allocation of resources. Factor cost must include all the genuine 
costs of production. The Soviet ‘net’ cost of an article does not do this, notably in the 
case of the zagotovka. ‘Net’ cost is thus not strictly speaking factor cost, but simply 
what the Soviet producer is allowed to charge. 

* FOR NON-ECONOMISTS. In an index of production the Laspeyres formula 
uses the prices of the earlier, the Paasche those of the later year to weight the two sets of 
quantities compared. If the comparison is not inter-temporal but inter-spatial — e.g. 
the purchasing power of US and Soviet wages — it is again possible to use either US or 
Soviet prices to weight the two baskets of goods normally purchased. Neither set of 
weights is more right than the other, and an unequivocal answer is on the whole only 
obtained if both formulae yield much the same result. 

8 Direct taxes also distort choice — between work and leisure; and such taxes are 
heavier in non-communist societies. So if leisure were commonly thought of as part of 
the national product, communist pricing systems would provide in this respect better 
weights. 

a Robbins, The Nature and Significance of Economic Science. 

®' Op. cit., DP. 29. 

11 Thus it ’ surely diminishes the irrationality in the case of the zagotovka. Indeed in 
agriculture Bergson does not try to ‘adjust the ruble’ via retail prices, subsidies 
and the turnover tax. Wisely, from his point of view, he attempts instead a direct 
estimate of the wage-cost of agricultural production. 

! Harvard University Press, 1944, esp. chap. 2. It is perhaps discourteous to put 
out a hostile review of a book published eleven years ago. However this book has been 
a seminal influence, and for that reason an attack is more necessary today than in 1944. 

13 Op. cit., p. 208. 

4¢ Prof, Bergson recognizes this as far as Stakhanovism goes. Since 1937, however, 
which is the closing date for his study, much greater inequality has supervened, not 
merely through the further spread of Stakhanovism. This is implied, though not openly 
stated, at very many points in Pasherstnik’s article (Izvestia Akademii Nauk, Otd. Ek. i 
Prava, 1945, No. 2). We must also suppose that the 1948 decree on trudodni achieved 
its declared object of increasing differentiation among kolkhozniki. The attached 
statistics show the same thing. The least prosperous category shown is the average 
worker in industry, and all the other categories shown but one, had had a greater rise in 
wages than this one by 1944. 

Wage in 1940-41 Wage in 1944 as 


as % of row (a) % of 1940 
(a) Average worker, all industry 100 142 
(0) Workers in coal-mining 121 167 
a », iron and steel 108 177 
(i) Engineers and_ technicians, union 
industry 212 157-5 
(e) E. and t. in coal-mining a 137 
(f »» »9 iron and steel 157-5 


3°03 

Sources: Voznesensky, Voyennaya Ekonomika SSSR, chap. 11; 1941 Plan, pp. 512, 
513, 514, 516. 

Rationing was also unequal but may have somewhat offset the effect of these figures; 
80, certainly will have the cost of living increases of September 1946. Unfortunately 
other post-war data seem to be unavailable. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 208-9. Compare p. 96. 

16 This defect is also noted by Hodgman, op. cit., pp. 31-2. 

17 FOR NON-ECONOMISTS. ‘Welfare’ is an unfortunate word meaning ‘con- 
cerned with the correct allocation of scarce resources between competing ends, and 
with the distribution of income’. 


« 
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18 Review of Economic Studies, 1936-37. 

19 Economics of Socialism, Oxford, 1930. 

20 The Economics of Control, MacMi)' .n, 1944. 

21 Wiles, Oxford Economic Papers, October 1953. 

= Critique of the Gotha Programme. 

*8 FOR NON-ECONOMISTS. The marginal analysis is a logical device for the 
solution of detailed problems in welfare economics. It is completely unknown in 
Marxism. 

24 More directly, Prof. Bergson expresses himself as follows in A Survey of Con- 
temporary Economics (Blakiston, 1948), p. 444. “The distinction ... between the 
“orthodox”’ and ‘‘Marxian” theory of planning . . . is now rather difficult to make.’ 

25 Altschul, American Economic Review, 1945. 

26 Wiles, op. cit. 

27 Op. cit., p. 32. 

st. Armstrong (in The Northern Sea Route) comes after many pages of discussion 
to the considered conclusion (p. 112) that ‘there can be no doubt at all that the economic 
results of the working of the Northern Sea Route during the first eight years ( 1933-40) 
were so small as to be out of all proportion to the effort and money expended’. Its 
main success was in delivering supplies to the mouth of the Lena (p. 108), but that was 
mainly due to the absence of a railway — which might easily have been built North from 
Irkutsk. The route was still heavily subsidized in 1941 (p. 113), and — sure sign of its 
utter wastefulness — doubts as to: its economic desirability were ascribed to lack of 
Bolshevik determination and to Right deviation (p. 113). 

29 A. Ekart, Vanished Without Trace, p. 259. 

30 Free labour gets 80 per cent more wages in Vorkuta than in Donbass; N. Jasny, 
Soviet Prices of Producers’ Goods, p. 50 (no source quoted). In the 1941 Plan, 
Glavsevmorput’s wages were more than double the average (pp. 512, 542). 

51 | cannot leave this subject without objecting to the silence with which the ‘adjusted 
ruble school’ habitually pass over the likely effects of forced labour on economic 
statistics and arguments. 

32'W. Starlinger, Grenzen der Sowjetmacht, pp. 59, 99-100. 

33 Economic Calculation in the Socialist Society, Appendix C, and sources quoted 
there. 

34 Op. cit., sec. 5, and sources quoted there. 

35 Arakelyan, Oktyabr, 1954, No 

36 These instances are taken from among many other shifts in relative prices that 
showed very good sense. The author is Maizenberg, Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1950, 
No. 6, pp. 61-2. 

3? Applied to depreciation, materials and fuel as opposed to land, abstinence and 
risk-bearing, this is the Marxist problem of the organic composition of capital. 

38 Except that what comes to a differential rent is since 1950 specifically exacted by 
the state from lumber enterprises, to prevent them from cutting the most easily acces- 
sible trees only: Maizenberg, loc. cit. 

89 Op. cit., chap. 2, esp. pp. 24-5. 

“° H.M.S.O., 1954-55. 

41 Arndt, Oxford Economic Papers, November 1947, p 

« Census of Distribution and Other Services, vol. II, Pable 28. (H.M.S.O., 1954). I 
am indebted to Mr. J. A. Knapp for advice on several points. 

43 As evidenced for USA by Table 24 of H. Barger’s Distribution’s Place in the Ameri- 
can Economy since 1869 (shortly to be published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research; I have been privileged to see an advance copy). 

44N. Jasny, Soviet Prices of Producers’ Goods. 

45 Cf. Soviet Economic Growth, pp. 4-5. Prof. Gerschenkron’s criticisms of the con- 
cept as such (ibid., pp. 23-4) seem to be groundless. 

46 4 Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output (RAND, 1951). Cf. I. O. Scott, 
Review of Economics and Statistics, 1952-53. 

47 As is pointed out by Gerschenkron, Soviet Economic Growth, pp. 24-5. Cf. Hodg- 
man, American Slavic and East European Review, February 1953. 

48 Khachaturov, Jzvestia Akademii Nauk, Otdel. Ek. i Prava, 1950, no. 4, pp. 243-5: 
Cf. Wiles, op. cit., sec. 13. 

49 The struggle for the allocation of German reparations among Soviet Ministries is 
described in terms of pure power by Rudolph, in Soviet Economic Policy in Post-war 
Germany (Research Programme on the USSR, New York, 1953). 

5° Cf. Wiles, op. cit., sec. 6. 

51 Cf. Wiles, op. cit., secs. 1, 19, 20. 





COMPARATIVE GROWTH RATES: A NOTE 


Strumilin’s table reproduced on page 57 of the July 1955 issue of 
Soviet Studies‘ calls for some additional comments, because otherwise 
readers are almost certain to misinterpret both its significance and its 
implications. I shall also have to say a few words about Mr. Dobb’s 
analysis published in the same issue of this journal. 

The first three lines of figures of the table represent a Marxian 
example of simple reproduction, which changes into expanded repro- 
duction between the end of the initial period and the beginning of the 
first year. Strumilin achieved this transformation by adding 10 per 
cent to each of the entries relating to Department B, and by raising the 
net output of Department A by 160 units to provide for the 10 per cent 
increase of the following B-items: ®,,c; and c,. These increases amount 
to 70, 5 and 85, respectively, and since their sum which is 160 happens 
to be 17.8 per cent of goo, (the initial net output of A), he raised all the 
A-items by the nearest whole number of units corresponding to this 
percentage. Thus the first six lines represent a harmless but also 
meaningless exercise in elementary arithmetic. Its implication can be 
summed up in the statement that if appropriate productive resources 
can be drafted from outside into Department A of a stagnating system, 
a process of growth may be set into motion immediately. 

However, Strumilin uses this illustration as if it were a proof of Lenin’s 
dictum according to which expanded reproduction necessarily entails a 
faster growth of Department A than B. Mr. Dobb also points this out, 
and devotes two full pages to show how Strumilin got this surprising 
result. In fact the explanation is very simple: Strumilin assumed that 
whereas the increase in the basic material funds of A comes from outside 
the system, the same does not apply to B. If the increase of 70 units 
in ®, of B had also been obtained from an extraneous source, a 10 per 
cent increase in the net output of A would have been sufficient to support 
the expansion of B by the same percentage.* 

Even more damaging to Strumilin’s argument is the fact that the 
lower half of the table, comprising the entries relating to the second 
and third year, is completely useless because it contains a logical error. 
I will show now that if the error is eliminated, the table actually con- 
tradicts the proposition which Strumilin intended to demonstrate with it. 

In order to maintain the annual increase of 60 units in the net output 
of Department B, the net product of Department A must show a surplus 
of 70 units over the current needs of Department B, so as to provide 
for the additional investment in basic funds in the latter. In Year 1 the 
difference between the appropriate items is indeed 1060 — g90=70, 
but in Year 2 the excess is exactly twice the required amount (1220 — 
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1080= 140), and three times the required amount in Year 3, (1380 — 
1170=210). In other words, Strumilin overstated the necessary in- 
crease in the net output of A (within the limits of his qualifications), 
because if we substitute the correct figures for those of the table, we 
find that the growth rates of the two departments have become equal 
after the first year.* 

It seems that Mr. Dobb overlooked this crucial point altogether, 
because he regards Strumilin’s figures as correct,‘ and accepts the result 
of the reasoning (subject to the qualifications mentioned by Strumilin 
himself). ‘The somewhat casual dismissal of Strumilin’s tenet of growth 
rates in the last paragraph of Mr. Dobb’s paper comes therefore rather 
as a surprise. This last point of Mr. Dobb’s is perfectly correct of 
course, and I mention if only because it does not seem to be in full 
accord with some of the things he said in the earlier pages. 

Mr. Dobb appears to attach undue importance to Strumilin’s vague 
hint according to which the initial proportions of the figures approxi- 
mately correspond to those of Soviet industry at some inadequately 
specified date. The first thing which Mr. Dobb finds interesting is that 
the proportions in question are those of simple reproduction, ‘despite 
war-time destruction in heavy industry’. What he must have over- 
looked is that the second sentence following Strumilin’s hint reads 
‘Assuming further that the initial year was one of simple reproduction ...’ 
(my italics, A. G.), which reduces the significance of the hint to mil. 
The second thing which Mr. Dobb notes is one on which Strumilin 
himself lays considerable emphasis, namely the differences between 
A and B in the ratios of capital stock and capital input to output. But 
if we look at the last and most highly developed of Strumilin’s six tables, 
we find that several of the differences are the other way round, indicat- 
ing that even in his own opinion the direction of the differences is not as 
regular as suggested in some of the earlier passages of his article.* 

One final word about the r/C ratio to which Mr. Dobb gives such 
prominence, and again I shall cite Strumilin in support of what I have 
to say. The practical significance of this concept dwindles to zero as 
soon as we drop the assumption of no change in technique and tastes, 
and it is well know that since we live in an age of fast and incessant 
change, meaningful estimates of the value of the stock of constant 
capital cannot be formed. Strumilin makes it quite clear in his article 
that the appropriate data do not exist in the Soviet Union either, and 
repeatedly mentions the influence of improved technique on input-out- 
put ratios (though he does not seem to have grasped the relationship 
between the lack of data and the latter). 

ANDRE GABOR 
Nottingham 
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1 It is the second table illustrating Professor Stanislav Strumilin’s ‘Balance of the 
National Economy as an Instrument of Socialist Planning’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, 
no. 11, PP. 22-39. 

2 Strumilin’s argument implies that his neglect of the ways and means by which the 
basic funds of A increased by 320 units reduced the emerging growth rate of A, and 
Mr. Dobb says that this understates the problem rather then the converse. To my 
mind, this is in itself an understatement, because in the absence of a supply of extrane- 
ous resources it is utterly impossible to bring about such a change from simple to 
expanded reproduction, unless a period is interpolated in the course of which saving 
heavily encroaches upon consumption. 

* It is easy to see how Strumilin fell into this error. From Year 1 to Year 2, and also 
from Year 2 to Year 3, each item increases by the same amount as the difference between 
the corresponding entries in the initial period and Year 1. In other words, he intro- 
duced the same change from one year of expanded reproduction to the next, as in the 
(artificial) transition from simple to expanded reproduction. 

4 Mr. Dobb’s argument shows that he attributed the result to the fact that the ratio 
of fixed capital to working capital is not the same in the two departments, but since he 
has not indicated what redistribution of the other items he had in mind, I find myself 
unable to follow his reasoning. 

5 Certain other reasons why Strumilin’s dicta referring to these proportions should 
not be accepted at their face value are discussed in my forthcoming article on ‘Neo- 
Marxian Social Accounting’, Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Research. 
(Strumilin’s sixth table is reproduced in full detail in the Appendix to the article.) 





REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


SOVIET LAWYERS ON THE PROBLEMS OF THEIR 
LEGAL SYSTEM —I 


Tue discussion on the characteristics of the Soviet legal system, contributions 
to which have been published in recent issues of this journal, may be promoted 
by a survey of the discussion of the current issues of Soviet law by the Soviet 
lawyers themselves. They of course take the existence of their social and 
legal system for granted, and cannot be expected to make contributions to the 
development and appreciation of ideologies which measure the Soviet legal 
system by the standards of social orders different from that which it has to 
serve. We are interested not in legal circumscriptions of either praise or 
denunciation of a socialist order of society but in the method by which, and 
the limits within which, it makes use of the legal form of regulating its social 
relationships. 

Of the Soviet legal periodicals only the theoretical organ Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo is received in this country; the USSR is not the only 
country whose practical lawyers complain of some remoteness of the legal 
theorists from the practical issues with which they have to deal. But the issues 
published during the past year, partly in consequence of criticism to which 
the journal had been subjected, show an increasing occupation with the 
specific practical issues of the law. Such purely academic discussions as 
continue will be treated only in so far as they may cover actual legal issues.’ 
Moreover, for an estimate of the tendencies appearing in Soviet legal thought 
the discussion of the new Codes is all-important; and this proceeds in the 
theoretical journal. For those issues which are more or less excluded by the 
scope of reference of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, use will be made of 
authoritative party periodicals and, occasionally of the daily press. 


THE SECURITY OF THE LAW 
Resort to the party press is necessary in order to illustrate the question of 
the autonomy of the judiciary, discussed by Prof. Guins in Soviet Studies, 
vol. VII, p. 25. Naturally the publications of the legal profession take the 
legal autonomy given to the Judiciary for granted. When a high judge, such 
g as Goliakov (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo, 1954, no. 8) discusses its tasks, he 
v emphasizes the need for severe repression of crimes specially dangerous to 
\ the polity, such as espionage, offences against the official secrets act, theft of 
1 | public property, violations of state discipline, speculation and hooliganism; 
N this sense, the political character of Soviet justice and the obligation of 
y Counsels as well as of Prosecutors to help the court in finding the 


& truth are taken for granted. Goliakov emphasizes the need for more care to 
i avoid the conviction of innocent as well as the acquittal of guilty defendants, 
he criticizes a tendency of lower courts to simplify procedure to the detriment 
of thoroughness of the investigation of the case and to the interests of the 
parties to the lawsuit, as well as a tendency of judges, encouraged by the advice 
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of some legal textbooks, to leave to the public prosecutor the cross-examina- 
tion of the accused for fear that otherwise their impartiality might be ques- 
tioned: Goliakov thinks that such an attitude (which, however natural in the 
British legal system is not demanded by Soviet law, which ascribes to the 
judge an active part) results in emphasizing the authority of the Prosecution 
at the expense of that of the court. 

The functions of Soviet justice are described in Goliakov’s recent article 
in terms very similar to the earlier one, quoted by Prof. Berman in Soviet 
Studies, vol. VI, p. 233: 


Every court proceeding, whether a criminal prosecution or a civil law- 
suit, if well prepared and properly carried through, is not only an effective 
means of fighting violations of the Soviet laws but also a lesson for those 
present at court. It turns into a weapon of the propaganda of the Soviet 
laws and teaches people how to live, how to work, and how to behave 
themselves in the conditions of a socialist society (l.c., p. 16). 


This educational effect of legal procedure is obviously bound to the truth- 
fulness of the court decision both in establishing the facts and in subsuming 
them under the rules of the Soviet legal system: the Soviet court educates 
citizens even more than by its statements as to the social usefulness or 
harmfulness of certain actions by demonstration that such actions have 
certain and forseeable consequences. I would not agree with Prof. Berman’s 
assertion that Soviet law treats the citizen as ‘an immature, dependant child or 
youth whose lawconsciousness must be guided and trained and disciplined 
by the official legal rules and processes’ (Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 233). The 
‘reasonable prudent man’ quoted by Prof. Berman as an alternative, is the 
product of a society supposed to consist of private businessmen who have 
themselves to bear the consequences of mistakes committed in the conduct 
of their business and the economic structure of which is supposed to en- 
courage rational behaviour. Soviet society, however, finds itself in a transition 
process. It contains elements, the ideological description of which as 
‘remnants of capitalism in the consciousness of men’ does not remove existing 
economic incentives to ways of behaviour such as speculation, or use of 
managerial power for personal aims, which are harmful to the aim of the 
transformation process as envisaged by the party. In consequence, incentives 
and deterrents which overweight the ‘reasonable prudence’ of a man who 
looks after his business in a market have to be established by the law. They 
are ‘unnatural’ only if a society of capitalist enterpreneurs, and the incentives 
working in it, are regarded as the only natural ones. Anyone not bound by 
that assumption has to investigate legal systems from the inherent standpoint 
of whether they promote the moral attitudes fitting the functioning and 
development of a given social order: from this standpoint the incentives and 
deterrents offered by the Soviet legal system are not more ‘demoralizing’ than 
those offered by other societies. (Prof. Guins’ argument, Soviet Studies, 
vol. VII, p. 27 has no validity except in opposition to Prof. Berman’s, in my 
opinion unfortunate, concept of ‘parental law’: Soviet law, like any other, is 
not like the normal activities of parents concerned with the encouragement of 
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all the specific demands of social morality but only with that of certain mini- 
mum demands, the further-going demands of morality being left to the care 
of less formal agencies of Soviet society, including the Family.)? 

Every Soviet lawyer takes the subordination of the legal system to the 
polity as a whole for granted but this does not imply justification of ‘any 
arbitrary act if it is acknowledged to be politically expedient’ (Prof. Guins, 
l.c., p. 23). Arbitrariness as such is regarded as inexpedient because it under- 
mines the proper functioning of Soviet society. An article ‘For the Further 
Strengthening of Socialist Legality’ published in Pravda, April 12th, 1955 and 
reprinted, for example, in the Ukrainian party press expresses the public 
interest in assured legality in the following words: 


Soviet citizens must be firmly convinced that their great rights are 
reliably protected by the law and that Soviet law will continue to punish 
severely the criminals who attack these rights. 


N. Zhogin, Procurator of the Tadzhik SSR, emphasizes that 


the strictest observation of socialist legality strengthens the alliance 
between the workers and the peasants, that main force of the forward 
movement of Soviet society towards communism. Socialist legality helps 
to strengthen the friendship of the peoples [of the USSR], that foundation 
of the power and unbreakable strength of the multinational state.* 


Every ordered community is interested in making the citizens’ rights and 
duties clear, though this interest may be temporarily overruled in times of 
revolutionary upheaval. Apart from this general interest, there exists, in a 
state so centralized as the USSR, a particular one in preventing the assump- 
tion of extraordinary and uncontrollable powers by agencies which might 
easily come to regard themselves as alternative governments. The Pravda 
article quotes a letter of Lenin which warned that even the smallest illegality 
would immediately be used by the enemies of the working people, and refers 
to the alleged example of Beria as an illustration of the need for the strictest 
observation of socialist legality in order to prevent the growth of criminal 
activities to dangerous proportions. 


From the case of Beria and his associates [the article continues] the party 
and the government have drawn deep-going conclusions. Serious measures 
have been taken to strengthen socialist legality so that in future no adven- 
turist and criminal elements can use some links in the state apparatus for 
purposes inimical to our people. The supervision [of administrative organs] 
by the Procuracy has been strengthened and considerable work has been 
done to liquidate the consequences of the wrecking by the enemies of the 
people. 


The last remark presumably refers to the liberation and rehabilitation of 
innocent victims of the Political Police. In order to prevent it from repeating 
its performances, even on a smaller scale, courts are invited to go more 
thoroughly into the results of the preliminary (Police) examination. Gor- 
shenin, President of the Supreme Court, writes in Kommunist, 1955, no. 2: 
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The acquittal of a defendant [whose case has come to the stage of trial] 
»/implies a serious criticism of the investigation organs; their officials are 
* obliged to draw the necessary conclusions [for their future work]. More- 

over, in cases where the laws protecting the rights of citizens or the rules of 
investigation have been seriously violated, judges should raise the question 
of the personal responsibility of investigating officials responsible for 
unfounded prosecution of citizens. 


The Pravda article of April 12 already quoted is even more explicit: 


According to Soviet law, no citizen can be arrested otherwise than by 
decision of a court or with the sanction of the Public Procurator. Therefore 
the Procurator should fulfil his obligation of sanctioning arrests in full 
consciousness of his responsibility. Every case of unfounded prosecution 
should be followed by the punishment of those responsible for it. 


L. Kazanak, Chairman of the Supreme Court of the Moldavian SSR, 
writing in Sovetskaya Moldavia, May 24, 1955, mentions a case in which an 
investigator who by falsification of evidence obtained sanction for arrest and 
prosecution, was dismissed when — evidently after convictions in the lower 
courts — the defendant’s appeal was successful in the Supreme Court of the 
Republic: if ‘falsification’ is to mean more than biased treatment of evidence, 
the treatment of that investigator was surely lenient. Jzvestia, August 21, 
1955, reports the case of a schoolboy who was arrested in his school because 
three thieves had described him as their accomplice; although they withdrew 
this charge in the public hearing, and described it as due to personal hatred, 
the boy was convicted in the people’s court and acquitted only in the court of 
appeal. The police officer who had violated the rules for arrests was given one 
year’s imprisonment, and the procurator, who had continued the prosecution 
after the collapse of the evidence, was dismissed the service. The author of 
the Izvestia article asks why no measures were taken against the judge (who 
had committed other mistakes, some of them erring towards leniency). He 
objects to the practice of higher courts simply reversing unfounded judgments 
without suggesting to the supervisory organs of the Ministry of Justice that 
the judge should be recalled. 

By the publication of such statements opinion may be mobilized against 
misuse of powers by police and prosecutors. But what of the local party 
organs themselves? Gorshenin (I.c., p. 67) mentions a case from East Kazakh- 
stan where a district committee protested against the execution of a severe 
/sentence for theft of kolkhoz wheat and even expelled the judge ‘responsible’ 

\ because it deemed that the offence committed by one of the defendants, a 
party member, deserved no more than a reprimand. The judge was restored 
to party membership by the Provincial Committee before the CC of the CP 
of Kazakhstan, having investigated the case, used it as an occasion for 
warning all party organs against interference with judicial matters. Still, 
the thorough investigation by the Kazakh CC is emphasized: Gorshenin does 
not take it for granted that the act of interference would have been indefensible 
if the District Committee had been right in assuming the commission of a 
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judicial error — for the correction of which, in any case, organs other than eth 
party committees are available. Yet he quotes the case in support of the 
following general statement: 


All courts operate upon a single system of criminal, civil and processual 
laws, obligatory for all the courts. No one is entitled to dictate to the judges 
their decision in any criminal law case. Neither the agencies of government 
and of administration, nor those of the Ministry of Justice, nor social 
organizations must interfere with the decision of individual (konkretnye) 
cases, or criticise judicial decisions unless they are quashed by higher courts, 

Interference with the judicial decision of individual cases is a gross 
distortion of the party line. Such behaviour has nothing in common with 
the political leadership which is expected of the party organs. Pressure 
upon the judge and violation of the principle of judicial independence is 
intolerable and does harm to our state. In a decision adopted last year [its 
text is not available] the CC of the CPSU stated that the interference of 
local party organs with the decision of court cases violates the principle of 
the independence of the judges established by the USSR Constitution, 
misleads the judges and urges them to take illegal decisions, deprives them 
of their initiative and promotes irresponsibility in them. 


This statement forms the central part of Gorshenin’s Kommunist article 
(apart from his criticism of the courts themselves to which we shall return 
later). In substance, it contains nothing new: while party organs are sharply 
rebuked for interfering with the decisions of court cases, their right to utter 
general opinions about the treatment of classes of offences and offenders (for 
example, that the punishment of thefts of kolkhoz property should be more 
severe, or that of juvenile delinquents more lenient) is unaffected; it provides 
indeed the main channel through which, in the USSR, public opinion can 
influence the trend of court decisions. From the very fact that a special CC 
decision was needed, the urgency of the need to protect the judiciary from 
outside interference is evident. 

The actual content of that interference may have been very complex. The 
case mentioned by Gorshenin may have been one of the many in which the 
severity of the law of June 4, 1947 was specially felt, perhaps in the case of a 
defendant with previous merits or in the presence of mitigating circumstances 
(it is difficult to imagine that the party organizers of the Zyranov district, if 
they had sheltered an ordinary criminal by measures against the judge, would 
have got away with a mere public criticism). Some statements in the Pravda 
article, on the other hand, may be backed by the record of innocent people 
imprisoned for long periods on the basis of extorted confessions. Zhogin’s 
article quoted above mentions, apart from cases of evident corruption of 
officials, instances of violation of the labour laws, imposition of illegal fines 
and prolongation of the working day by MTS managers eager to fulfil their 
plans, and by a District Educational Officer who regarded fines as a suitable 
means of enforcing attendance at Teacher’s Conferences; Zhogin also men- 
tions a District Executive Committee which suggested that the introduction 
of compulsory shearing of sheep on certain market days might help the Wool 
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Purchasing Agency to fulfil its plan, and a Town Executive Committee which 
wished to ensure the monopoly of kolkhoz members at the food market by 
denying to all other would-be traders, scales, aprons and other parapherna- 
lia of trade normally supplied by the market authorities. The Pravda article 
mentions a District Executive Committee which attempted to ensure general 
school attendance by imposing heavy fines upon parents of children who 
missed school without valid reason. It also states that ‘in many republics and 
regions instances of violation of the principle that kolkhoz members should 
have a personal material interest in the growth of kolkhoz production have 
been discovered’ ¢ and that ‘violations of the law still occur in the assessment of 
taxes and of the norms for obligatory deliveries of agricultural products’. Some 
of the officials who commit such illegalities may have the best of intentions to 
serve the public interest in those particular sectors which are entrusted to 
their charge: they fail, however, to notice that there is a more comprehensive 
interest of the community in every citizen’s consciousness that he has certain 
rights and that no duties will be imposed upon him otherwise than by general 
rules enacted by the competent authorities. In any case, the articles quoted 
reject ‘paternal’ like any other motives of illegal behaviour. 

There is little sense in speculation about the proportion of illegalities which 
are denounced and corrected to those which pass unnoticed. It is very easy in 
this as well as in other spheres of Soviet life, to produce a ‘black’ picture by 
merely quoting official criticism and self-criticism, i.e. the very mechanism 
of correction available in Soviet society. It may, however, be useful to quote 
what the Moscow correspondent of The Times, May 19, 1955 has to say, in 
connection with the Industrial Conference (reported elsewhere in this issue), 
about similar methods of argument: 


The criticisms are so many and so strong that perhaps a word of warning 
is necessary. When the Russians begin criticising they spare hardly any- 
thing or anyone, especially when it is part of a conscious campaign for 
reform and improvement. 

To listen, one would think that everything was wrong. No words are too 
severe when exposing failings or inefficiencies ... Russian factories of all 
kinds are standing and growing and producing, in spite of all that is now 
being said at the Kremlin conference. 


Similarly, it is highly misleading to form one’s general impression of the 
working of Soviet justice from the instances denounced in the course of the 
campaign for ensuring stricter observation of the law, or even from the 
scandalous mistakes of lower courts mentioned in Appeal decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Those judgments which correspond to the spirit of Soviet 
law are not successfully appealed against, and even those which invite cor- 
rection in details will hardly be quoted with such fullness as the obviously 
mistaken ones, against repetition of the errors of which the judiciary is being 
warned, 

Some of these are serious enough. Gorshenin mentions a case in which the 
defendant was not offered the last word; even more significant may be the fact 
that he finds it necessary to explain that such a violation of the established 

D 
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procedure may result in incorrect judgments where the defendant has 
reserved, as some do, his most effective arguments for that occasion, 
Gorshenin also notes that cases of a negligent attitude of Judges to defence 
counsels still occur. Even worse, the very organs of the Ministry of Justice 
occasionally criticize judges for individual decisions (including such as left in 
force by the Courts of Appeal!); special Rules on the revision of the courts 
had to be issued by the Ministry of Justice in order to put an end to such 
violations of the independence of the judges. Yet in connection with his 
already quoted statements about the responsibility of investigation organs for 
unfounded prosecutions, Gorshenin notes that recently judges have developed 
a more careful and critical approach to materials submitted by investigators. 

Statements about the need to grant greater scope to defence counsels (see 
also Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 221) are quite frequent. Grodzinsky, writing in 
1955, no. 3, states that there is general agreement in Soviet legal literature that 
they should be admitted at least at the time of the conclusion of the prelimin- 
ary investigation, and it is an invariable practice of the higher courts to quash - 
convictions which have been arrived at in the absence of a defence counsel 
when it was demanded by the law; he suggests that in the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure the defendant should be granted the right to demand 
the help of counsel already during the preliminary investigation and, if not 
arrested, the right himself (apart from his counsel) to participate in the pre- 
paratory meeting of the court where the decisions about the invitation of wit- 
nesses etc. are taken; he further suggests that the defendant’s right to waive 
his claim to the participation of counsel should be restricted in the case of 
juvenile or other delinquents who are incapable of envisaging all the possible 
consequences of such action, and also in cases where the Court regards 
participation of learned counsel as necessary in view of the complication of 
the issue, in particular in appeal cases. 

In order to secure a quicker correction of judicial mistakes and to avoid the 
long delays hitherto connected with the Procedure of Revision, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, by decree of August 14, 1954, established Praesidia 
of Regional Courts and of the Supreme Courts of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics, to which that procedure, hitherto reserved to the Supreme Court 
of the USSR, was transferred: in analogy to the procedure hitherto restricted 
to the highest level, the Presidents of the Courts of the Regions and Republics 
and the correspondent Procurators are entitled to raise protests against 
decisions of the Appeal Chambers of the corresponding courts and against 
decisions of the people’s courts not appealed against. In view of the general 
tendency now prevailing in Soviet administration,’ there is no reason to 
question the explanation in the preamble of the decree, that it has been issued 
in order to increase the part played by local courts in the Procedure of 
Revision® (which, in the practice of Soviet justice, has long since developed 
into a second and supplementary way of appeal dependent, as distinct from 
the primary appeal, on the capacity of the injured party to convince a higher 
judicial authority that the decision was unfounded). The Rules for the Pro- 
cedure of the new Praesidia of the Courts of second instance, issued on May 
20, 1955” modify the original decree in that they allow protests at a Court of 
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Revision to be entered not only by its President and Procurator but also by 
the corresponding officials of a higher court: it is also made clear that Revision 
decisions can be taken by a majority vote, the dissenting judge being allowed 
to state a special opinion (the Praesidia have four members), and that the 
new court decision is also subject to Revision, though for reasons different 
from those which caused the quashing of the first sentence. The new Rules 
may have been caused by unclarities which became evident in the application 
of the August decree. S. P. Bityunov, President of the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR writing in 1955, no, 3, describes it as an act of great political impor- 
tance, directed towards the quicker correction of mistakes committed by the 
lower courts and the further strengthening of socialist legality; he discusses a 
number of technical problems which have arisen in the course of the exercise 
of their new functions by the higher courts. 

Gorshenin’s article emphasizes, as a particular achievement, the contri- 
bution to the improvement of administration made by judges attaching 
‘special statements’ to their decisions in criminal and civil law cases. He 
mentions a case where a lorry driver who, when overtired by night work, 
caused an accident, was given a lenient sentence, and the case of a worker 
who was prosecuted by the management for illegally leaving his job; when 
the judge established that the employer had failed to offer the housing 
promised in the conditions of employment, he acquitted the worker. In both 
cases the manager’s failure to comply with the labour laws was brought to the 
knowledge of his superiors. Another judge, when sentencing six embezzlers 
of state property to the appropriate penalties, drew the attention of the 
authorities to the bad accountancy without which the crimes could not have 
been committed. In June 1954 the Belorussian Ministry of Justice investigated 
the record of convictions for forest offences and, on the basis of the established 
facts, invited the competent ministries to improve the fuel supply for the 
rural population as well as the protection of the state forests. 

These examples illustrate the conception of the Soviet court as a link in the 
mechanism by which society corrects the shortcomings of its administrative 
machinery. It is independent — or, in any case, party and government are 
endeavouring to make it independent — in the sense that those subject to its 
control and advice must not interfere with its working; it is acknowledgedly 
dependent on the spirit and even the current aims of the society which it 
serves. It serves the law in that it prevents the individual official, or group of 
officials, from adapting the existent system of rules to what appears to them 
as the need of the moment (not to speak of cases when personal interests are 
served under the pretext of an alleged public interest) yet it does not claim any 
merit for the established legal rules when the need for their amendment is 
recognized by the leading authorities of the country, i.e. in particular the CC 
of the Communist Party. It represents an element of stability in a dynamic 
society, yet it regards its own function as an instrument of those dynamics. 
In its setting, the basic problems of modern law inevitably arise in a shape 
different from that familiar in other societies where the current question is 
how to introduce the necessary flexibility and regard for social change into a 
comparatively static system. But I do not think that, because of their being 
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posed in different ways, the legal problems arising in the two halves of the 
present world are completely incomparable with-each.other. 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS AND THE NEW CODES 


Explicitly or indirectly the discussions of the Soviet jurists on controversial 
issues of their legal system are dominated by the preparation of all-Union 
Codes of Law, which, according to the prescriptions of the 1936 Constitution, 
should replace the existing (Republican) Codes dating from 1926. From the 
internal evidence of the discussion it is difficult to assess the progress made in 
the preparation of the new Codes. The existence of Draft Codes on Criminal 
Law and on Criminal Procedure® is confirmed by the complaint of a Soviet 
lawyer that they have not been made accessible to the broader circle of Soviet 
jurists interested in discussing them;° on the other hand, at least on June 19, 
1954, when No. 4 of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo went to print, issues so 
fundamental as the general structure of the Code were just being submitted to 
discussion. The existence of some drafts was asserted as early as 1947 — 
indeed, it would be astonishing if commissions working for many years had not 
established some working basis; the unfulfilled demand of the Amnesty 
decree of March 27, 1953 for presentation of a new Code ‘within a month’ 
would not have made sense unless there had not been some hope for settling 
definite outstanding questions on a basis already elaborated. It is impossible 
to guess whether at least some of the new Codes will suddenly make their 
appearance on the order paper of one of the next Sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet, or whether the Codification will have to wait for some more years, at 
least until after the XX Party Congress. 

The issues raised in the theoretical discussions of the Soviet lawyers will 
profitably be illustrated in connection with the individual branches of law: 
only the long-standing discussion on the Application of the Norms of Soviet 
Law which was resumed with an article by I. E. Farber published in 1954, 
no. 4 and the results of which were summarised by the editors in 1955, no. 3, 
need be anticipated because of its general character. To the theorist who 
wishes to clear up abstract issues, the dispute appears as essentially termin- 
ological.'° Farber noticed the existence of two approaches, the representatives 
of which define the application of the legal norms respectively as proceeding 
in day-to-day life, or as the establishment of sanctions in case of their violation. 
From these two definitions of application, however, follow two different 
answers to the question who applies the norms, and these answers carry 
important overtones. Galanza, in his contribution to the discussion in 
1954, no. 6, and, in even sharper form, in an article published in 
Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, 1954, no. 11, reproached those who 
interpreted the application of the norms of Soviet law as the task of 
every citizen and of every social organization with ignoring the specific 
and coercive functions of the state and reviving the concept of a withering 
away of the state in the course of the construction of communism, rejected 
in Stalin’s report to the XVIII Party Congress. Of the representatives 
of the opposite point of view, L. S. Galesnik, writing in 1954, no. 7, 
stated that the present struggle for reduction of the central machinery of 
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administration and against bureaucratism contradicated interpreting the 
application of the legal norms as a mere task for officials. I. Fedkin (in 1955, 
no. 2) remarked that legal norms remain a dead letter unless they are put into 
effect by a very broad stratum of organizers of all ranks. This point was made 
by a majority of the participants in the discussion in various degrees of clarity: 
sharpest, perhaps, by Pasherstnik who (1954, no. 8, p. 76) explained that 
Galanza’s standpoint implied the conception of applying the legal norms [by 
the bureaucracy] as active, their observation [by the ordinary citizens and 
those not employed in administration] as passive, behaviour. This distinc- 
tion, though with a different evaluation, appears acceptable to the opposite 
school of thought: Studenikin (ibid. p. 78) explained that, as it is impossible 
to envisage in the laws all the possible contingencies, it is an essential duty of 
administrators to fill the gaps of the law by applying its principles to changing 
circumstances: this, he deems, is the essence of the process of applying the 
legal norms and it is a task for administrators. The editors’ summary agreed 
in substance with this position though they argue against Studenikin — and 
most other participants in the discussion — on terminological grounds. 

Readers of the articles by Professors Berman and Guins may understand why 
Petrazhitsky’s theories could at no time be popular in Soviet Russia: Reisner 
was the only one of the early Soviet legal theorists who paid tribute to him, 
and even this was possible only because of the belief, slightly mythological, 
in a ‘revolutionary consciousness of the masses’ which would anticipate the 
necessary changes in the law. But even at that time, Reisner’s cult of ‘intuitive 
law’ collided with the evident needs of the social transformation when he 
attacked the People’s Commissariat of Justice for including in the draft 
Criminal Code a chapter dealing with ‘offences originating from tribal life 
such as bride-purchase, polygamy and blood-feud’.** 

Thirty years have since passed. The kulak, who in the Mohammedan 
regions might have an economic interest in polygamy, has disappeared; 
industrialization, general education and the independent account of labour- 
days have freed women from the need to let themselves be given away by 
their families; blood-feud has been broken. Unregistered marriage has no 
longer any legal consequences, nor will the mullah, disciplined by his seniors 
who behave as loyal citizens, bless any infringement of the Soviet laws. Com- 
plaints in the Soviet press still evidence the survival of backward custom — girls 
married while still at school, husbands forcing upon their wives a purely 
homebound life little different from the ancient harem — not to speak of the 
fairly harmless survival of bride-price and similar customs in forms interesting 


from the folklorist’s rather than from the social reformer’s standpoint.'* But __ 


is it necessary to. mobilize a special chapter of the Criminal Code against such 
survivals of the past? The overwhelming majority of Soviet lawyers think 
that the special chapter of the Criminal Code dealing with them can be 
allowed silently to lapse, being where necessary supplanted by strict applica- 
tion of the ordinary laws against infringement of the personal freedom of 
women, against false statements to the Registrar and, if the worst should come 
to the worst, against murder which now invites the execution squad whenever 
the judge deems that the murderer’s motives deserve the maximum punish- 
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ment, without special provisions against anti-feminist murder being needed." 
In the Soviet setting, formal repeal on a legal provision, or even explicit argu- 
ment about its having become obsolete, would necessarily result in the weaken- 
ing of the less formal pressure by diverse social agencies to which the struggle 
for the emancipation of women is being transferred from the Criminal Code: 
thus the commentators on the existing Criminal Code and the theorists dis- 
cussing the structure of the new one have simply failed specially to treat the 
‘offences originating from the tribal way of life’. Galanza'‘ attacks them for 
their. silence: as the true counterpart of Petrazhitsky’s pupil Reisner, to 
whom legal rulings contradicting social customary concepts of justice were 
abhorrent even when they were clearly necessary to bring new social relation- 
ships into being, he deems that anything existing in the USSR which is 
contrary to communist morals must get its appropriate treatment in penal law. 
But however inviting this approach may be to professional lawyers, Galanza 
is now clearly in a minority amongst them. 


The Criminal Code 


The discussion on the problems of the draft Criminal Code was opened in 
1954, no. 4, by the publication of two articles by V. M. Chkhivadze and V. S. 
Tadevosyan. Without criticizing each other except indirectly and in very 
tactful forms, these articles may be supposed to represent the two main 
points of view which have arisen in the Drafting Commission. Chkhivadze 
argues in favour of a more lenient treatment of ordinary offenders, as distinct 
from traitors and murderers (all the participants in the discussion accept 
as a matter of course the inclusion, in the new Code, of capital punishment 
for murderers, as introduced by the decree of May 6, 1954, and the appropri- 
ateness of all the other recent decrees). He favours the reintroduction 
of release before expiration of the sentence and argues against the intro- 
duction of sentences over 10 years, which have no re-educational value, 
for offences other than those directed against state security, large-scale mis- 
appropriation of socialist property ‘and some other particularly dangerous 
offences’ (this formulation is so vague that it is difficult to see whether 
Chkhivadze agrees with the retention of the present sanctions against theft of 
socialist property even on a smaller scale, if committed by groups of people or 
for a second time, and the most serious cases of theft of private property: 
preservation of severe sanctions against robbery with violence, and perhaps 
also against rape, in a system which includes capital punishment for murder 
under aggravating circumstances, may be regarded as likely). With reference 
to Lenin*® Chkhivadze emphasizes that the sharpness of repression in the 
struggle against criminality depends less on the severity of the sentences 
passed than upon their unavoidability, i.e. on the destruction of the potential 
criminal’s expectation of getting away without punishment. 

Chkhivadze puts his major emphasis on the prevention of convictions 
without sufficient foundation, or for offences more serious than those actually 
committed. Apart from his polemic against the institution of analogy (to 
which we shall return later) he emphasises that punishment because of the 
objectively harmful consequences of some action without guilt, or not in 
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isonet ie: with the degree of guilt of the offender, is alien to the spirit 
f 


Soviet law: guilt is defined as ‘the psychic attitude of a person, in the shape 
of criminal intention or negligence, to an action committed by him which, being 
socially dangerous, is condemned by the Soviet state and the Soviet people’.**’ 
(This definition is repeated verbatim in the editorial of 1955, no. 2, where 
the first results of the discussion are summarized.) Chkhivadze suggests an 
explicit statement that, of the two forms of guilt, negligence should be punish- 
able only in the case of those offences where this is specially stated in the 
special part of the Code: other cases of negligence, if deserving any sanctions 
at all, should be left to disciplinary punishment and to indemnity claims under 
civil law. Participation in a crime (at present one of the main terms under 
which people belonging to a criminal environment but not clearly identifiable 
with any definite crime are brought to the labour camp) should be more 
clearly defined; in particular it should be made clear that it takes place only if 
some support or cover for a criminal action was promised in advance (and 
thus the main criminal was encouraged); otherwise the aid and abetting 
granted to the criminal after the commission of his offence would represent a 
special, usually less severe, offence committed by the abettor. As to the 

V.S. structure of the Special Part of the new Criminal Code, Chkhivadze is in 
very favour of a grouping according to whether the offence was directed against 
main state security, socialist property and the socialist economy, the person 
vadze (including personal property), the state apparatus (officials’ offences) and 
tinct public administration, and finally against the defence of the USSR (i.e. military 
ccept offences, as treason, of course, belongs to the first group of crimes). 
ment In all the aspects hitherto mentioned, Tadevosyan, so far as he deals with 
opri- them at.all, differs from Chkhivadze only in nuances of emphasis. He 
ction regards the tendency to increase the sanctions of the Criminal Code observed 
‘ntro- during the last twenty years as a natural consequence of the stabilization of 
value, the Soviet order but rejects suggestions ‘made by some jurists in the course of 
. mis- drafting the projection of the Criminal Code in 1947-52 that all the sanctions 
erOUs of the Code should be increased, and the application of penalties other than 
rether imprisonment should be restricted’ (p. 74). He suggests, in particular, a 
reft of graduation of the penalties for property offences and granting increased 
ple or discretionary power to the judges so that the latter need no longer use the 
perty: power of extraordinary mitigation (art. 51 of the present Code) in order to 
=rhaps avoid unduly harsh sentences. Tadevosyan is in favour of preservation of the 
vurder institution of conditional sentence and agrees with the re-introduction of 
orence earlier discharge, though he states that it is associated with the danger of 
in the criminal sanctions losing their reality. (This point is further elaborated in an 
tences article by K. S. Salikov in 1954, no. 6: it is stated that the temporary abolition 
tential of earlier discharge was caused by the observation that the serving of no more 
than half of the sentence imposed had become quite current, and by the general 
ictions amnesties of 1945 and 1953.) The editorial of 1955, no. 2 draws the attention 
ctually of jurists to the problems of execution of sentences on which their educational 
gy (to effect — which is regarded as a main distinction. between Soviet and bourgeois 
of the criminal law — largely depends; hence the problems of the Corrective Labour 
not in Code should attract special attention. In his suggestion for the structure of 
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the Special Part of the new Code which enumerates the individual crimes and 
their punishment, Tadevosyan differs from Chkhivadze in that he wishes to 
move the crimes against the person ahead of the chapters on property offences 
(against socialist and against personal property) and to treat officials’ offences 
(including economic offences other than offences against public property) in 
a special chapter. As the structure of his suggested chapters on offences 
against property allows for strong graduation of the sanctions (from theft, 
embezzlement and robbery down to damaging property by negligence) it is 
difficult to find between the two ‘co-reports’ on this subject differences other 
than of opinions about preferable arrangements. 
The real issue at dispute — and, presumably, the cause of the introduction 
of the present discussion by two ‘co-reports’ — is the long-standing problem, 
nalogy (art. 16 of the present Code). Chkhivadze deems that, having served 
ts purpose, it should be abolished and replaced by an explicit statement that 
nobody can be convicted for an action not defined as an offence in the Criminal 
Code: in order to make possible so strict a guarantee of legality, special care 
should be devoted to a precise definition of the offences and of the criminal 
sanctions with which they are threatened (l,c., p. 62). Tadevosyan (l.c., p. 76) 
suggests even a further simplification of the present Special Part, which would 
make its understanding easier for the average citizen and allow the judge 
greater discretion; he demands preservation of analogy as a necessary way of 
filling, in extraordinary cases, gaps of the Code, and recommends a new formu- 
lation of the present art. 16 which was elaborated during the discussion of the 
issue in the Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences. This suggested 
formula differs from the present text of article 16 in that it restricts the 
application of analogy to ‘extraordinary cases when a clearly socially dangerous 
action has been committed’ and demands from the judge (for purposes of 
Appeal and Revision) an explicit statement of his motives for recourse to 
analogy. 
In 1954, no. 5, the discussion was continued in the slightly modified form 
of an argument on the definition of offences (sostav prestuplenia): a joint 
article by T. V. Tsereteli and V. G. Makashvili expressed the view that the 
definition in art. 6 of the (present) Criminal Code of offences as ‘socially 
dangerous actions’ should be regarded as a mere explanation of the reasons 
for which the legislator has made certain actions criminal offences but not as 
an invitation to treat every socially dangerous action as a criminal offence 
(this latter interpretation of art. 6 is the basis for the application of analogy): 
as examples they mention actions, such as abortion before the law of 1936, 
which undoubtedly were regarded by communist opinion as socially danger- 
ous, but not treated as a criminal offence before the enactment of a special 
criminal sanction.'’ The discussion, in which some of the outstanding legal 
theorists (Pontkovsky in 1954, no. 6, Trainin in 1955, no. 1) participated, 
continues in a rather scholastic form: when the editorial of 1955, no. 2 made 
an estimate of “The Tasks of the Science of Soviet Criminal Law’ it had no 
more to say on the issue than that the concept (sostav) of any offence included 
the social danger as well as the violation of the law implied in it. For us, it is 
worth noting that in the whole course of the discussion nobody defended the 
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interpretation of art. 6 which its authors probably had had in mind, namely 
as a general definition of offences which included the particular offences 
enumerated in the Special Part as well as those not enumerated, or even 
unknown ones, which according to art. 16 should be punished by analogy once 
the socially dangerous character of some action was established. When, in 
1955, no. 1, the editors summarized a large number of contributions to the 
discussion of the Codes for the reprinting of which space was not available, 
Tadevosyan’s standpoint had only a single supporter; even this one defended 
analogy with the argument that its extremely rare application proved that the 
fears of its misuse by the courts were unfounded. Like Tadevosyan himself, 
this author (M. B. Shteingard, Alma-Ata) warned that the abolition of overt 
analogy would force the judges to apply it in the veiled, and hence more 
dangerous form of an extensive interpretation of the articles of the Special 
Part of the Code. 

Other contributors of summarized articles discussed the question whether 
preparatory acts, as distinct from attempts which failed for reasons independ- 
ent from the offender’s will, should be punishable in all cases or only as regards 
certain crimes to be enumerated in the Special Part of the Code. T. S. 
Tishkevich (Minsk) suggested for inclusion in such an enumeration treason, 
theft or large-scale destruction of public property, murder, robbery, forgery 
of money and of public documents, active bribery, speculation, establishment 
of pseudo-co-operatives and avoidance of military service (i.e. the most 
serious offences, some effective repression of which is difficult unless pre- 
paratory acts are made punishable: the summary contains no reply to 
Chkhivadze’s query whether, in view of the difficulties of clear distinctions 
between preparation and attempt, such rulings would be of practical import- 
ance).'® Other discussion items concern the question whether the minimum 
prison term should be three months (as suggested by Chkhivadze) or six 
months (as suggested by Tadevosyan; both agreeing about the unsuitability 
of very short prison sentences, which it would be better to replace by com- 
pulsory labour without deprivation of freedom) and the desirable length of 
probation terms: Tishkevich’s standpoint on this issue illustrates that 
opponents of an ‘elastic’ formulation of the law need not be supporters of a 
lenient approach to the convicted offender. 

Apart from the criticism of the application of the law of June 4, 1947, implied 
in both the opening articles (and also in some formulations of the Editorial of 
1955, no. 2), no contributions to the treatment of particular offences in the 
future Code have been made, except the demand (in an article by I. K. 
Sykhopluyev, in 1954, no. 7) for a precise, and very far-going definition of 
‘responsible officials’ in the sense of arts. 1ogff of the present Code, so as to 
include even the accountant and the typist, and all persons holding similar 
jobs in party, trade union, and other social organizations. Sykhopluyev 
appears not to realize that, in such an interpretation of arts. 109ff, the vague 
formulation of which provides a long-standing grievance (mentioned also in 
the amnesty decree of March 27, 1953), criminal law sanctions for disciplinary 
offences would be introduced for a large section of employees, in addition to 
their intended function as a check on bureaucracy. 
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With the exception of a Supreme Soviet Decree?*® which abolishes the 
criminal responsibility of managers for outside disposal of unused materials 
and equipment, and quashes the criminal record of persons convicted for 
that offence, recent legislation gives no indication of the trends prevailing in 
the treatment of definite offences. In order to get some impression of it we 
need to look at the daily press, keeping in mind that, according to Gorshenin 
(l.c. p. 73), the court reports of the Soviet press, as distinct from the bourgeois 
press which aims at satisfying the sensation interest of a lower-middle class 
public, ‘mobilize Soviet public opinion against all violations of our law’. With 
the possible exception of capital sentences for murder which are passed only 
in the most serious cases, they are selective in that only the type of offender 
least likely to command any sympathy, and bound to attract the very hardest 
sentences permitted by the law, is likely to be reported. 

We have made a survey covering six months of the central press and 
the Russian organs of five of the Union Republics without any aspiration at 
completeness. Only in murder cases a fairly clear trend of jurisdiction is 
indicated. Of twelve capital verdicts (concerning a total of 16 men) which I 
have at hand, none concerns a case in which a British jury would have been 
likely to attach to the unavoidable sentence a recommendation for mercy (in 
the USSR this recommendation is unnecessary as the court itself will pass 
capital sentence only if it deems the circumstances aggravating); at least 10 
verdicts concerning 14 men would have been carried out even before the 
abolition of capital punishment in 1947, under the title of banditry, or because 
the murder was combined with robbery or rape of a woman or directed 
against a woman who wished to work in the kolkhoz.*° 

Some of those executed had previous convictions — two of them even for 
murder — but returned after the amnesty; of course the approach to these. 
hardened criminals is more severe. There are, however, two fairly recent 
cases of capital sentences against people who ran amok in a drunken state;** 
only in the case of one of them who was discharged under the amnesty 
from an earlier sentence for hooliganism was the execution of the sentence 

reported. So I find under the reported executions not a single case which, if 
| occurring in Britain, was likely to attract the Home Secretary’s intervention 
with the due course of law. The results arrived at with very different legislations 
are astonishingly similar (except that the reprieved British murderer will get a 
life sentence eventually reduced by routine mitigations, while the murderer in 
the USSR who escapes the squad will have his 10 to 20** years established in 
advance, with a prospect of further reduction by good behaviour in the labour 
camp). The result is achieved in Britain by reluctant withdrawal from the 
jus talionis; in the USSR it implies an admission of partial failure of the 
educational approach to non-political crime proclaimed during the first 
decades of the revolution, or at least a regularization, with reference to the 
sanctity of human life, of varying interpretations of the law so that very bad 
ordinary criminals were brought before the squad by reference to the political 
implications of armed robbery or killing of women aiming at emancipation. 

Reported sentences for ordinary robbery include three trials in which 
sentences from 15 to 20 years were passed; in one case, two robberies, both 
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concerning very large sums, committed by the gang, in another case robberies 
committed by railwaymen against passengers.** From Tadzhikistan we have 
a case where sentences ranging from 8 to 25 years (this for the leader) were 
imposed upon a gang of professional shop-breakers, some of whose robberies 
amounted to tens of thousands of rubles.** Sentences for ordinary hooligan- 
ism include the four and three years respectively imposed upon two men 
(with previous convictions) who in a drunken state broke into a club per- 
formance of a musical comedy and threatened the public so that the per- 
formance had to be interrupted until they were removed,** and the five and 
four years respectively imposed, according to Kazanak’s article, upon two 
drunken hooligans who beat up a citizen who called them to order. 

In view of the shortages of consumers’ goods, speculation cases play a 
prominent part amongst published court sentences. In comparatively minor 
cases — one of them, it is true, concerning railwaymen who misused their 
opportunities**—sentences of two years were passed. Large-scale professional 
speculators get from five to nine*’ years; in one case the prosecutor’s appeal 
against a sentence of only five years for a speculator in wireless sets who had a 
record of previous convictions for speculation, was successful and the sentence 
was increased to eight years.** A tendency to deal severely even with the 
‘ordinary’ cases of bribery is indicated by the five years imposed upon a con- 
ductor who made a business of selling empty places in his train to passengers.** 

Because of the already mentioned bias of selection in the publication of 
court reports it is impossible to draw from this record conclusions other than 
that the organs of Soviet justice are satisfied to have at their disposal, for the 
most serious cases, the most severe penalties available in present legislation, 
and that the upper limits of punishment for the crimes mentioned are unlikely 
to be reduced, whatever may be done to give the judge more discretion for a 
lenient treatment of the ordinary offender (in addition, the increase in 
crime after the discharge of many criminals under the 1953 amnesty invited 
an application of maximum sentences to recidivists as the only means — 
short of a restoration of the internment powers of the Police — to get them 
back to the labour camp). For the reasons mentioned above (p. 174), directives 
aimed at mitigating criminal repression are likely to get much less publicity: 
the statements of the legal theorists about the existence of a number of such 
mitigations suggest the possibility that by accident we may come across revis- 
ions of the law not advertised for fear of removing the social stigma from such 
actions. By the very nature of things, the abolition of criminal responsibility 
of women who have any abortion performed upon themselves (but not of the 
abortioners) had to be published.*° A Ukrainian Decree of January 6, 1955, 
makes prosecutions for slight personal injury intentionally inflicted dependent 
upon the demand of the injured (it came to my notice only when it was sub- 
mitted to — post eventum — confirmation by the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet:** 
a fair warning against exaggerated conclusions from the theoretical discussions 
is implied in the fact that a step of such major importance left no trace in 
Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo). 1 do not know whether this measure 
was an experimental Ukrainian initiative, or the expression of a particular 
desire formally to enact a reform which otherwise might have been carried 
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out by a mere instruction to public prosecutors. We may experience a number 
of surprises when the new Codes are eventually published. 


R. SCHLESINGER 


(The second part of this report will deal with the law regulating economic 
relations, i.e. civil law, kolkhoz law and labour law.) 


? We also omit, as not belonging to our subject, the pew pews of basic problems of 
International Law opened by E. Korovin in 1954, No. 6 and which concluded in 1955, 
No. 5, and the numerous and interesting articles on diverse aspects of the legal system 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and the East European People’s Democracies. 

All references to no. and volume, without further description of the journal quoted, 
refer to Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo. 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, pp. 204ff. Dr. Kareva, the author of the book re- 
viewed, is amongst Soviet lawyers a definite representative of the institutional approach 
which deprives the non-legal institutions of Soviet society of much of their informal 
aspects. (For this very reason, she is an outstanding representative of that school of 
Soviet lawyers which, as distinct from those who interpret Soviet law as mere coercion 
by the state, emphasizes the part played by the average citizen in making its norms a 
generally accepted standard. See below, pp. 172-3). 

§ Article ‘Observation of the Soviet Laws is a Sacred Duty’, in Kommunist Tadzhi- 
kistana, March 3rd, 1955. 

* Kazanak mentions in a similar connection failure of collective farms to pay their 
members the prescribed advances of 25 per cent of the proceeds from sales of livestock 
products and vegetables. 

Violations of the rights of kolkhoz members — in particular, wrong expulsions from 
the farms, and the imposition of illegal fines to enforce unpaid service of various 
kinds — also figure prominently among the violations of socialist legality mentioned 
in the ‘Observations of a Procurator on the Local Soviets and Socialist Legality’, 
published in Jzvestia, August 17th, 1955. 

5 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 95ff and 118-9. 

®° The interpretation given by N. Valters in Osteuropa-Recht, vol. I, no. 1 (March 
1955), is completely artificial. Even before the issue of the decree the judges of the 
higher courts (as distinct from those of the people’s courts) were elected by the cor- 
responding soviets, and their Appeal Chambers, as distinct from those having primary 
jurisdiction in the most serious cases, were exclusively composed of professional 
judges (cf. art. 43 of the Law on the Constitution of the Courts of 1938); the application 
of analogous principles to the election of the Praesidia of those courts, which have to 
exercise a function even more specialist than the hearing of ordinary appeals, is only 
natural. Yet Mr. Valters asserts that the new decree ‘creates a further (political) 
dependence of the judges’, and ‘further underlines (official) distrust of the lay judge’; 
he also finds some novelty in the participation of the Procurator, as distinct from de- 
fence counsel, in the Procedure of Revision: this, he asserts, contradicts the principle 
of equal status of the parties to the lawsuit ‘hitherto established’ by art. 381 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR. It should only be added that arts. 440-1 of that 
very same Code establish the initiative of the Procurators, but not of defence counsels, 
in the Procedure of Revision (which, before the new decree, was restricted to the 
Supreme Court). From the standpoint of Soviet Law, as distinct from glosses on its 
interpretation from outside, there is no contradiction between these rulings: the Pro- 
curacy, especially in its higher instances, is regarded as an agency not of mere prosecu- 
tion but of supervision of the legality of procedure including that by its own lower links. 
So far as it appears in trials (including the hearing of Appeals) as public prosecution, it 
is a party with equal rights to the defence counsel. In the Procedure of Revision, 
however, there are no parties whatever but only jurists who investigate (possibly on the 
suggestion of a defence counsel) whether proceedings should be quashed as irregular 
and a retrial be ordered. 

Mr. Valters’ further suggestion that the new decree may serve as an instrument of 

‘individual amnesty’ to correct mistakes committed during the Stalin period, after bad 
experiences with the general amnesty of April 1953, is not supported by any materials 
available. If, as is quite possible, a more individual approach to the discharge of com- 
mon-law criminals is desired, the competent authorities to carry it out are the adminis- , 
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trations of the labour camps in consultation with the convicting courts: no revision of 
the original sentence is required as, in that case, not the original guilt but the success of 
re-education is at issue. Persons convicted for alleged political offences have an obvious 
interest in political rehabilitation, i.e. quashing of the original sentences: this may be 
facilitated by the decentralization of the Procedure of Revision. But reference to the 
bad experiences with the general amnesty is unfounded also in this respect as political 
convicts were excluded from it and, in any case, were unlikely to become recidivists 
(as many thieves and murderers have done). 

My criticism of the comment attached in Osteuropa-Recht to the publication of the 
decree does not depreciate the service it has rendered in providing the only publication 
in the West of that important decree, and giving a general survey of the legislation in 
the states of the Eastern Bloc. Competent comments are highly desirable provided they 
operate upon sufficient information and upon a scholarly, as distinct from a pro- 
pagandist, approach. 

7 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR no. 7, (825), art. 166. 

8 See also Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 355. 

9A. N. Vasilyev in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1954, no. 7, p. 120. 

10 This point was made by Pasherstnik in 1954, No. 8, p. 74 and supported by 
Kommunist, No. 7, p. 155. As readers will notice, he was, however, quite aware of the 
implications of the ‘terminological’ dispute. Kommunist 1955, no. 7 also emphasizes 
the terminological character of part of the dispute. 

11 Cf. his articles translated by H. W. Babb in Soviet Legal Philosophy, ed. J. N. 
Hazard, Harvard University Press, 1951, espec. pp. 71ff, 86-7 and 100-1. 

12 Documentation of such development from a Karakalpak kolkhoz is contained in 
my volume The Nationalities Problem and Soviet Administration, Collected Documents, 
translated by W. W. Gottlieb, which is being published in the International Library 
for Sociology and Social Reconstruction, Routledge — Kegan Paul, pp. 28off. 

13 An article by G. A. Kriger in Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, 1955, no. 1, 
shows that they were applied as late as 1942. 

14 Vestnik Moskovskoavo Universiteta, 1954, no. 11, p. 112. 

15 Sochinenya, vol. IV, p. 373. 

16 L.c., p.65. Chkhivadze’s italics, and the repetition of the sentence in the Editorial 
of 1955, no. 2 (with the mere replacement of ‘Soviet state and people’ by the words 
‘Soviet criminal law and communist morality’) may indicate agreement on the Com- 
mission on the formulation of the corresponding article of the new Code, which would 
replace art. 10. 

‘7 The example is not conclusive as the legislator (by the decree of November 18th, 
1920, text and comments in my Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family, 
London, 1949, pp. 44 and 172ff) had explicitly declared that he regarded abortion as 
one of those socially dangerous phenomena which were not suitable for criminal 
prosecution. Of course, analogy in Soviet conditions can only be applied in accordance 
with the presumed intention of the legislator. 

18 1954, no. 4, pp. 66-7. The observation is obviously true as regards the present 
art. 19 of the Criminal Code which mentions preparation and attempt in one breath, 
though it later makes a distinction in favour of offenders who by their own initiative 
desisted from continuation of the preparations (and, hence, should be punished only 
for such actions as they have actually committed, e.g. theft ‘of a document, as distinct 
from its use for criminal purposes). The summarized contributions contain a sugges- 
tion for the re-wording of the same idea -in the way of making the attemptor who 
desisted from the commission of the crime for reasons independent of his will fully 
responsible (though the failure of completion may be regarded as a mitigating circum- 
stance) but there is no suggestion that the differentiation between preparation and 
attempt missed by Chkhivadze should be made. 

19 Of Mav 13th, 1955, Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, No. 8 (826), art. 193. 

20 Bakinsky Rabochy, March 13th, 1955. ‘The murderer had already two previous 
convictions for banditry. 

*! Sovetskaya Moldavia, March 3rd, 1955 (in this case, the carrying out of the sen- 
tence, for double murder committed in July 1954, was reported) and Sovetskaya 
Belorussia, April 28th, 1955. 

2 This sentence was passed upon a robber who had inflicted upon his victim fatal 
injuries (presumably without evidence of intention to kill being available); Izvestia, 
January 7th, 1955. 

°3 Kommunist (Erivan), March 31st, 1955 (before 1947 these men would have been 
very lucky to escape with their lives), Gudok, April 5th, 1955, Bakinsky Rabochy, 
March 18th, 1955. 
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24 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, May 2tst, 1955. 
25 Bakinsky Rabochy, January 28th, 1955. 

26 Gudok, March 16th, 1955. 

27 Zarya Vostoka (Tiflis), March 27th, 1955. 
28 Sovetskaya Belorussia, February 1oth, 1955. 
29 Gudok, April 2nd, 1955. 


30 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo “Soveta SSSR, no. 15 (August Sth, 1954), art. 334. 


31 Pravda Ukrainy, April 1st, 1955. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. By L. Schapiro. G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 
for the London School of Economics and Political Science. London, 
1955» 397 PP- 358: 

Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. Cato’s position is not a bad one 
for a historian. Many of the greatest historical writings have been devoted to 
the fortunes of a defeated cause and often with justice. The case is particu- 
larly strong with regard to the Bolshevik Revolution because, if it is true that 
nearly all that was best in Russia was opposed to Tsardom as it functioned in 
its last stages, it is also true that the new regime had succeeded within a few 
years in alienating nearly all that was most hopeful and most generous in the 
previous opposition. As Mr. Schapiro rightly points out, this was true not 
only of the liberal and constitutional elements, but even of the mass of the 
revolutionaries themselves. Mr. Schapiro’s decision to discuss the way in 
which the Communist Party established a totalitarian dictatorship from the 
point of view of the defeated sections in the revolutionary movement is 
further justified, particularly for English readers, by the fact that our major 
study of the period, that by Mr. E. H. Carr, is wholly devoted to the work and 
ideas of the victors. 

Mr. Schapiro has the advantage of belonging, as he points out, to none of 
the schools which have hitherto divided most of the external study of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. He will not agree either that the Russians were pre- 
destined by nature and history to live under some form of tyranny, or that the 
decisive turn was only taken after the death of Lenin. He cannot agree with 
the view that the Soviet order owes nothing to any pre-history except that of 
Marxism and finally, he distinguishes himself from some current American 
interpreters of the Soviet phenomenon by refusing to regard the motives of 
the Communist leaders as explicable exclusively in terms of ‘power’. He is, 
that is to say, aware of the fact that the problem he is dealing with is an 
historical one in the strictest sense. His business is to explain it from a 
particular viewpoint, how it was that one historical situation developed into 
another. 

Unfortunately, though Mr. Schapiro’s intentions are those of a historian, 
his methods are not. He divides his book into four parts: “The Bolshevik 
Coup d’Etat’, ‘The Fate of the Opposition Parties’, “Towards the Monolithic 
Party’, and ‘Conclusions’ — the last of these parts being limited to a single 
chapter entitled ‘Leninism Triumphant’. The first part being merely intro- 
ductory, the core of the book is to be found in the second and third parts. 
The first of these deals with what happened to the four or five principal, 
non-communist revolutionary parties and in particular to the Socialist 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. Part III deals with the dissensions in 
the Communist Party itself between the Peace Treaty with Germany and the 
inauguration of the new economic policy. This method involves, of course, a 
certain amount of overlapping, since the fortunes of the different groups 
concerned have to be followed independently through the same series of 
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events. It would demand a narrative skill greater than Mr. Schapiro possesses 
to make this process coherent and interesting enough to hold the reader's 
attention. What we get by this method is not history, but a series of footnotes 
to history. Furthermore, it is necessary, if one is handling a major historical 
topic from a rather unusual angle, to be certain that the outlines of the major 
theme are clearly grasped. Mr. Schapiro, while admirably directing his 
efforts to the collection and elucidation of the materials on the opposition 
parties and groups, is much less certain of himself when he comes to the 
national and international circumstances in which they operated. One 
receives at no point the full impact of the dilemmas presented by the negotia- 
tions with Germany, the Civil War, or the Allied intervention. Nor, indeed, 
despite Mr. Schapiro’s convictions about the continuity of Russian history, 
are his introductory chapters wholly satisfactory. For these reasons the 
problems which he himself raises can hardly receive a conclusive answer 
through the use of the methods which he has adopted. 

It is not only that Mr. Schapiro lacks the powers of elucidating and 
arranging complicated historical material, which are so manifest in Mr. 
E. H. Carr’s work — whatever one may think of that author’s point of view. 
He also, and to an even greater extent, lacks Mr. Carr’s limpidity of style 
and is by no means impeccable on plain matters of fact. In a footnote, Mr. 
Schapiro writes that the fact that he found in the British Museum an im- 
portant Soviet publication with its pages still uncut ‘is a melancholy reflection 
on the standards of research into Soviet history in this country’. Those 
who deplore the standards of others set themselves a peculiarly difficult target. 
Since Mr. Schapiro’s book will rightly take its place on our shelves alongside 
Mr. Carr’s volumes, it is useful to show in some detail where and how he falls 
short of it. 

The opening chapter on the political background, which has very little 
real connection with the subject Mr. Schapiro has defined contains a number 
of mistakes. On page 2, the author mentions the organization ‘Land and 
- Liberty’ formed in 1862, and appears to credit it with the attempted assassina- 
tion of Alexander II in 1866. This is, of course, quite erroneous. The 
original ‘Land and Liberty’ had disappeared by 1866 and the assassination 
attempt was the work of a solitary individual. On the other hand, Mr. 
Schapiro completely leaves out the very important organization also called 
Land and Liberty, formed in 1876, out of which grew the terrorist organiza- 
tion the ‘People’s Will’ of 1879. This latter ‘Land and Liberty Organization’, 
unlike its predecessor, was a political party in the sense in which the word was 
understood in subsequent decades, composed that is of men who had dedi- 
cated themselves to the revolutionary cause and wished to assemble and lead 
all the revolutionary forces (see, e.g. F. Venturi J] Populismo Russo 1952, 
Volume II, page 907). A study of this phase would have prevented Mr. 
Schapiro making the extraordinary statement that the generation ‘which 
grew up after the Revolution’ was pre-occupied ‘with the futility of individual 
acts of terror’. Indeed, so great was the belief at that time in the efficacy of 
terror that Plekhanov, even after his conversion to Marxism, did not dare to 
come out at once openly against it. Indeed, as late as in the programme he 
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drew up for his social democratic group in 1883-4, he specifically stated that 
on this question he was still in agreement with the ‘People’s Will’. Some of 
the confusion seems to arise from an unwillingness to explain in full what is 
meant, for instance, by the reference to Lavrov having ‘developed the 
Marxist theory of the origin of society and of the state sixteen years before 
Engels’ famous theory was first published’ (page 4). On page 8, again, one can 
only interpret what Mr. Schapiro writes as meaning that Chaikovsky and 
Peshekhonov had originally been members of the Cadet Party. 

Coming to the February Revolution, Mr. Schapiro writes on page 20, that 
‘the Kadety, hitherto constitutional monarchists, became republicans over- 
night’. So far from this being the case, Mr. Schapiro seems to have over- 
looked the strenuous effort made by the Cadet leader Milyukov to persuade 
the Tsar’s brother to accept the throne as the only safeguard against chaos; 
and also the fact that the conversion of the Cadet Party to a republican plat- 
form was only declared some weeks later, and even then with the reservation 
that the final decision should be left to the future constituent assembly. As 
late as September 1917, a very influential Cadet, Nabokov, found it difficult to 
swallow the title ‘Council of the Republic’ as the name for what was generally 
called the Pre-Parliament. On page 23, Mr. Schapiro writes that the famous 
Order No. 1 ‘introduced the election of officers’. The full translation of this 
document, given in the appendix to Chamberlin’s The Russian Revolution 
(Volume 1, pages 429-430) shows that this is quite wrong. Actually, as Mr. 
Schapiro himself states further on (page 93 fn.), the election of officers was 
not formally decreed until December 29th, though it had been demanded by 
a Bolshevik military conference in June (page 235). 

When we come to the preparation of the October Revolution, Mr. Scha- 
piro’s unwillingness to accept the conventional form of an historical narrative 
renders him liable to important errors in chronology. On page 59, he states, 
with reference to Lenin’s writings of October 22nd-24th (N.S.): ‘Once again 
Lenin urged the Central Committee to take immediate action, and move the 
Bolshevik fleet and the Finnish troops of Reval and Kronstadt against the 
troops of General Kornilov stationed near Petrograd.’ Actually, the Kornilov 
movement had collapsed a whole month earlier, and what Lenin was urging 
was action against the Kerensky government. 

A good deal of confusion surrounds Mr. Schapiro’s account of the Demo- 
cratic Conference and the Pre-Parliament. He is not admittedly wholly 
responsible for this. Most of the sources state correctly that the Democratic 
Conference itself opened on September 27th and met formally for the last 
time, as he says, on October sth (N.S.). By this time negotiations for a 
Pre-Parliament were in progress and these reached fruition on about October 
7th or 8th. After a postponement of the original date proposed for opening, 
the Pre-Parliament actually met on October 2oth (N.S.) and the Bolsheviks, 
headed by Trotsky, made their demonstrative walk-out. What Mr. Schapiro 
does not point out is that the chronology at the end of Volume III of Trotsky’s 
Works gives October 6th (N.S.) as the opening date for the Pre-Parliament. 
Section 5 of this volume, which deals with the period between that date and 
October 20th, is headed ‘Around the Pre-Parliament’, and includes an 
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editorial note on page 362 relating to an unfinished and unedited document 
by Trotsky which looks like the draft of a resolution in favour of the Bolshevik 
delegation of the Pre-Parliament walking out of that body. It is said that ‘the 
document apparently relates to the period between September 23rd (0.5S.), 
the date of the opening of the Council of the Republic, and October 7th/2oth, 
the date when the declaration of the Bolshevik faction announcing its seces- 
sion from it was read.’ In the ‘chronological guide’ to Trotsky’s Stalin 
(Eng. ed. p. 457), the first date of the functioning of the Pre-Parliament is 
given as October 15th (N.S.). One is not helped by Mr. Isaac Deutscher 
writing in The Prophet Armed on page 294, that ‘towards the end of Septem- 
ber, Kerensky opened the Pre-Parliament’. It is clear that Trotsky must be 
regarded as in error, but it still leaves very vague what was actually the 
status between the end of the Democratic Conference and the opening of the 
- Pre-Parliament of those persons who had already been nominated to take 
part in the latter. Some kind of body may have been meeting in the confusion 
of that period, which Trotsky later regarded as being the Pre-Parliament 
itself. If Mr. Schapiro had gone more deeply into this question, he might 
have avoided some errors. 

On pages 56-7, he ascribes the idea of the Democratic Conference and of 
the Pre-Parliament to Kerensky himself, actually the idea came from the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviets (Chkheidze and Tseretelli) and 
was aimed as much at curbing Kerensky’s freedom of action as at helping 
him. 

More important is Mr. Schapiro’s statement on pages 56-7, that Lenin 
demanded the boycott, by the Bolsheviks, of the Democratic Conference 
while Trotsky was for some time against the boycott, even of the Pre- 
Parliament. In fact, it was only after the Democratic Conference had come 
to an end that Lenin came to believe and to say that it would have been wiser 
for the Bolsheviks to have boycotted it. His first admission to this effect is in 
‘Notes’ dated October 5th (N.S.), first published in 1924 (Lenin Sochinenia, 
3rd edition, volume 21, pages 215ff). It is true that he had insisted, during 
the lifetime of the Democratic Conference, that the main work of the Bol- 
sheviks was agitation in the factories and barracks and not participation in 
quasi-parliamentary debate. But in this respect, his attitude did not differ 
radically from his attitude to the Soviets themselves. 

On the other hand, it is not true that Trotsky was at any time in favour of 
participation in the Pre-Parliament. Mr. Schapiro writes, on page 57: 
‘Yet even Trotsky, in conjunction with Kamenev, urged (in the Bolshevik 
“fraction” of the Petrograd Soviet) that all effort should be directed to force 
the forthcoming Council of the Republic “to take power into its hands; 
this will be the first stage for the transfer of power into the hands of the 
Soviets’’.’ Mr. Schapiro does not give the source of this quotation, but it 
clearly comes from a speech by Trotsky on September 15th (28th), before 
the Bolshevik fraction of the Democratic Conference (not of the Petrograd 
Soviet). An abbreviated report of this speech, with the words quoted, can be 
found in Trotsky, Soch, Volume III, Part I, page 285. It was the Democratic 
Conference and not the Pre-Parliament that Trotsky wished to force to take 
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power, since at the date of the speech the Pre-Parliament did not exist. It is 
also not clear what is intended by Mr. Schapiro’s remark, based on Sukhanov, 
that the Bolshevik ‘fraction’ resolved ‘shortly afterwards’, by 72 votes to 50, 
to participate in the Pre-Parliament. He does not tell us which side Trotsky 
was on; clearly he thinks he voted with the majority, because he goes on to say 
that within a few days Trotsky changed his mind. 

This part of the confusion is unnecessary because we have an authoritative 
record based on the Minutes of sessions of the Central Committee of the 
Party held on October 4th and 18th (N.S.) (these include a reference to a 
meeting of the Bolshevik fraction of the Democratic Conference also held on 
October 4th). These were used for an editorial note to the remarks of Lenin 
already quoted about boycotting the Democratic Conference (Soch. 3rd 
edition, Volume 21, pp. 526-7). They also form the basis of Mr. E. H. 
Carr’s analysis of that question (The Bolshevik Revolution, Volume I, pages 
93-4). From this authoritative record it is clear that on October 4th (N.S.) 
the Central Committee decided not to withdraw from the Democratic Con- 
ference but to recall the Bolshevik members of the Praesidium; and then 
decided, by 9 votes to 8, not to participate in the Pre-Parliament. The 
meeting of the Bolshevik fraction of the Democratic Conference on that day 
decided in favour of participating in the Pre-Parliament by 77 votes to 50. 
After first confirming this, the Central Committee finally decided, on Octo- 
ber 18th (N.S.), to attend the first session only, there to read a declaration 
explaining why they were now withdrawing. This record also shows that 
Trotsky, like Stalin, was throughout in favour of boycotting the Pre- 
Parliament and it confirms substantially the story as later told by Trotsky in 
his Stalin (page 227). 

A number of lesser errors of fact can be dealt with more briefly. On page 
93, Mr. Schapiro talks about ‘General Kornilov’s bid for power; and the 
defeat of the Russian counter-offensive at the front which came soon after it’. 
The last Russian counter-offensive actually took place at the beginning of 
July (N.S.), there was nothing of the kind after the Kornilov affair. On page 
159, there is a mysterious reference to legislation passed by the Constituent 
Assembly about which Mr. Schapiro tells us nothing. A rather similar 
omission, if a more important one, is that involved in his statement on page 98 
that the ‘negotiations at Brest-Litovsk were resumed on gth January’; for 
Mr. Schapiro does not tell us when these negotiations had been suspended. 
Indeed, the whole chapter on Brest-Litovsk is very disappointing, considering 
the exceptionally important and dramatic questions involved and the richness 
of the literature on the subject. 

On page 170, the statement that the Luga Soviet was the largest after the 
Petrograd Soviet would seem ambiguous. Does Mr. Schapiro really mean 
that it was larger than the Moscow Soviet for instance? And what is meant by 
saying that ‘it withdrew its representatives from the Petrograd Soviet in 
October’? How did the Luga Soviet come to be represented in the Petrograd 
Soviet? On page 173, Mr. Schapiro refers, without giving the source, to a 
decree on the press by the Council of People’s Commissars of January 28th, 
1918. No trace of this decree has been found, whereas there is a decree of 
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December 18th (O.S.) 1917 issued on the sole authority of Steinberg (Collec- 
tion of Laws 1917. Article 156). On page 174 there are some problems raised 
by Mr. Schapiro’s treatment of the powers of the Vecheka. Notably the Act 
of February 17th, 1919, so far from depriving that body of its power of 
imprisonment without trial, actually for the first time gave clear and open legal 
sanction to that power. The condition that there should be armed revolution 
was not required for imprisonment without trial, but for the infliction by it 
of the death penalty without trial. This correction upsets the general dis- 
cussion of the actual as opposed to the legal position on page 175. In particu- 
lar, the Act of March 21st, 1921, far from legalizing for the first time the right 
of the Vecheka to inflict imprisonment by administrative action, actually 
restricted these powers, at least on paper, by introducing a five years’ maxi- 
mum for such sentences and other guarantees. It is vital, as we shall see, to 
Mr. Schapiro’s thesis that he should have a clear idea of Lenin’s theories of 
revolution as well as of his actual behaviour in the years in question. Unfor- 
tunately, his treatment of Lenin’s ideas on the all-important point of the réle 
of the peasantry is far from satisfactory. He denies, on page 13, that Lenin 
accepted Trotsky’s contention ‘that the peasantry were bourgeois by instinct’. 
This is not only misleading, but is directly contradicted over and over again 
by Lenin’s own writings. For instance, in an article in 1906 Lenin wrote 
‘small producers (the peasants included) will inevitably turn against the 
proletarian when he tries to move from freedom to socialism’. (Soch. 4th 
edition, Volume 10, page 306.) Incidentally, this also disposes of Schapiro’s 
categorical assertion, on page 12, that Lenin had never written a line to sug- 
gest that the ultimate programme of his party would mean the curtailment of 
the liberties demanded in the first or democratic phase. On pages 30 and 31, 
Mr. Schapiro suggests that Lenin’s ideas about the peasantry at the time of the 
October Revolution were the product of quite recent reading and study. On 
the other hand, on page 43, he writes that Lenin ‘had assessed the value of 
the peasantry as an ally immediately after the Revolution of 1905’. By the 
Revolution of 1905 one usually understands the period October-December of 
that year. Lenin’s work Two Tactics of Social Democracy, which elaborates 
his ideas about the réle of the peasantry in the Russian revolution was 
written in June and July. Indeed, the whole issue was so much a matter of 
thought and discussion from 1905 onwards, that it is more than curious to 
find this hit-and-miss method of dealing with it. A more careful study of the 
material would have prevented Mr. Schapiro from writing that, for years 
after 1905 ‘the Bolsheviks demanded the abolishment of all private property 
in land’. It was Lenin who, from 1906 onwards, demanded the nationalization 
of the land, while the majority of his party, including Stalin, voted at the 
United Congress of the Party in 1906 in favour of distributing the lands of the 
landlords among the peasants on the basis of private ownership. Stalin makes 
this distinction quite clearly in his own preface to the first volume of his 
Collected Works. On the agrarian programmes of Lenin’s opponents, Mr. 
Schapiro’s definitions also fail sometimes to bring out the main point. For 
instance, the normal reading of the passage on page 114 would be that the 
Socialist Revolutionaries were in favour of dividing up the land. 
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With regard to the opposition within Lenin’s own party after the Revolu- 
tion, more could have been made of the actual party records. For instance, 
Mr. Schapiro makes very little use of the report of the 8th Congress of the 
Party, that of March 1919. A closer study would have prevented him from 
saying that the adherents of the democratic centralism group were ‘essentially 
intellectuals’. The democratic centralists were chiefly the local Party bosses, 
who while fully admitting their subordination to the Central Committee of 
the Party, wished it to work in the provinces through them alone, while the 
central Commissariats supported by the Council of People’s Commissars 
and the Party Central Committee, were trying to equip themselves in the 
provinces with their own agencies outside the local Executive Committees 
which were the instruments of these local bosses. The conflict with the trade 
unions was somewhat different. The central Trades Union Council, while 
admitting its own subordination to the Central Committee of the Party, 
wished to have under it all provincial trade union organizations and demanded 
that these should not be interfered with by local Party committees. This 
produced conflict between the local Party:committees and the trade unions, 
while the Central Committee itself did not wish to allow the growth of a 
centralized trade union organization over which it would have no control 
other than that exercised at the centre. 

On another organizational point, Mr. Schapiro speaks, on page 214, of the 
Committees of the Poor being incorporated in the village Soviets. This was 
hardly the case, even formally. It would be nearer to the truth to say that by 
the date of which he is speaking the village Soviets had been converted into 
Committees of the Poor. These were not bodies elected by the local popula- 
tion, but instruments in the hands of the Party and side by side with them 
there lingered on, in some places, Soviets which had been genuinely elected 
and were a survival of the previous period. But when the Committees of the 
Poor were abolished in November 1918, it was done in such a way as to ensure 
that after the new elections, the Soviets would themselves be purely Party 
instruments. 

If Mr. Schapiro appears relatively indifferent to administrative details of 
this kind, it is because the book is to some extent misnamed. The sub-title 
‘Political Opposition in the Soviet State’ is more relevant to the contents than 
the main title “The Origin of the Communist Autocracy’. In the concluding 
chapter, Mr. Schapiro suggests that what happened was a definite decision 
by Lenin to meet the growing discontent in 1921 by an economic retreat 
particularly on the agrarian ‘front’; that this involved complete unanimity 
within the Party, and that a Party run on autocratic lines could obviously 
tolerate no opposition outside it. He thus disputes the view of Mr. Deutscher 
that the suppression of other socialist parties by the Bolsheviks was due to the 
fact that they had become instruments of counter-revolution and suggests 
that, on the contrary, they were called counter-revolutionary in order to give 
an excuse for their suppression. On the evidence that he gives, particularly 
with regard to the Mensheviks, there is no doubt that he is correct. On the 
other hand, he assumes too readily perhaps, that the preference for some form 
of freedom or legality would have been maintained by any of the Bolsheviks’ 
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rivals had they in their turn come into power. It could much more reasonably 
be argued that all the socialist parties shared a common conviction of their 
own right to transform society to meet the demands of an ideology, and that 
once they were agreed among themselves to deny freedom to non-socialists, 
the denial of freedom by socialists to each other became inevitable. In other 
words, the contradiction between freedom and socialism of which Lenin was, 
as we have seen, early aware, may be much more deep-rooted than Mr. 
Schapiro is prepared to admit. It has yet to be shown that anything recog- 
nizable as freedom can exist within the framework of. any of the socialist 
ideologies professed by Russians in 1917. 


Max BELorr 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


1 On all this, Mr. Schapiro could have consulted with advantage S. Dobrin’s paper 
‘Soviet Federalism and the Principle of Double Subordination’ in the Transaction of 
the Grotius Society, 1944 (vol. XXX). I am indebted to the same authority for other 
material in connection with this review. 





Ugolovno-Pravovaya Okhrana Sotsialisticheskoi Sobstvennosti v SSSR (‘Pro- 
tection of Socialist Property by Soviet Criminal Law’). T. L. Sergeyeva. 
Press of Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow 1954. 156 pp. 
64 rubles. 


This monograph is of very high quality, combining copious references to 
academic analysis of definitions and concepts with frequent citation of 
reported decisions and references to court practice. The subject-matter is 
also of unusually great interest. The Western lawyer has long looked for 
signs of an independent socialist approach to law, and, for the most part, in 
vain. The urgent problems of theft of public wealth have led to a concentra- 
tion of thought on this topic in the Soviet Union. Gone are the days when a 
book of this kind would consist of a long account of pre-revolutionary or 
Western ideas with a dry rehearsal of Soviet texts as a conclusion. Instead 
something of real value emerges, and the reader senses that the whole topic 
is now fully developed and worked out in detail. The Supreme Court of the 
USSR has played a leading part in this work, guiding lower courts in the 
proper classification of offences and the requisite physical and mental 
elements of each offence. On the other hand the book does not weary the 
reader with details of appellate procedure. The rulings of the Supreme © 
Court are dealt with on almost the same footing as legislative texts. One is 
left to imagine in most cases what errors have been committed by lower 
courts. The points dealt with are often very fine, and so far as one can judge 
from this book lower courts are not necessarily inefficient. Many of the 
rulings must have been the result of procuratorial review of decisions of 
lower courts, rather than appeals by the persons convicted. In problems of 
classification of offences the important thing is to clarify the law, since the 
sentence is often practically the same for one offence as for another. Where 
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the author explains that some facts do not constitute theft of state prope 
she is quick to remind us that they usually constitute some other cine! 
Soviet criminal law is still in the stage in which an indictment may be dra 

up under the wrong statutory section although the accused is obviously 
guilty of some offence. On the other hand the author justifies her choice of 
subject by emphasizing the great importance of punishing the theft of state 
property, and stigmatizing the person who tries to appropriate to himself the 
general wealth of the people, especially when so much is being done for him 
by the welfare state. ‘From each according to his ability, to each according 
to his work’ is constantly quoted. The thief of public property is an enemy of 
the regime, even if not quite so severely punished as the out-and-out counter- 
revolutionary. The welfare state is considered as having removed any possible 
justification for theft, based on poverty, hunger or the like. Public property 
is also peculiarly exposed to pilfering, and punishment must be made an 
effective deterrent. The educational effect of this part of the law is also 
stressed by the author. New socialist morals must be inculcated. The effect 
of a severe sentence for such a crime is wholesome, even if drastic for the 
culprit. (The author does not refer to remissions of sentence or other prac- 
tical mitigations which exist in the USSR but these are presumably equally 
well known to her Russian readers.) Conditions facilitating such thefts must 
also be corrected and not only publicity but also consequential proceedings 
for dereliction from duty follow convictions for theft of state property, 
punishing those officials responsible for the opportunity to steal or for failure 
to detect the theft. The educational effect of the law is therefore not confined 
to people tempted to steal but extends to people who can in future remove 
conditions making such theft possible. The book deals at some length with 
variations among the Codes of the various Soviet Republics and concludes 
with recommendations for a uniform Union-wide Criminal Code. In this 
review the law of the RSFSR, which is typical in most cases, will alone be 
considered. 

The author commences her account of the law with an analysis of the 
concept of theft in the case of public property. As in our law, the essential 
element is interference with possession. Under no circumstances does the 
thief acquire ownership of his loot. Indeed, in many cases, the property stolen 
is of a type which is ‘extra commercium’ and incapable of being legally owned 
by individuals, e.g. large farm machines or military kit. It is notable that 
under the basic law of June 4th, 1947 (curiously enough the text of this law 
is not given in the book) no distinction is drawn at the outset between 
traditionally different crimes such as mere theft or larceny, robbery with 
violence, burglary, housebreaking, blackmail or fraud. All of these may 
constitute theft of state property in appropriate circumstances. Instead the 
courts have developed a quite different, completely consistent, system of 
classification and definition. One notable feature is the absence of any strict 
division between theft and false pretences or larceny by a trick. Thus a man 
who obtained money from the state by inventing imaginary employees and 
deducting their wages from the money was properly convicted of this offence 
(Kadetovy Case, USSR Supreme Court, May 24th, 1952) just as if he had 
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put his hand into the till. The same applied to a defendant who had put in a 
false claim for overtime (Arbuzov Case, S.C., January 12th, 1953). The 
author cites as another possible case a man who obtains a skilled job, without 
qualifications, by forging certificates of proficiency, and drawing the resultant 
salary. On the other hand a man who obtained work by the use of forged 
documents but performed the duties of the job efficiently was held to have 
committed a different offence, not this one, since he had not ‘taken’ any 
money from the state without fully earning it. 

Soviet law does not distinguish between theft of chattels and severance of 
growing things from land. It is theft to steal logs which have already been 
cut, but it is equally theft if the accused himself felled the trees and removed 
them in one process. In Kazarin’s Case (S.C., October 11th, 1952) there was . 
an unauthorized exchange of grain from a collective farm for 10 trees from a 
State Forest. This was held to constitute this crime, although there was no 
proof that the particular trees had been earmarked for any particular purpose, 
and although there are other rules punishing misuse of forests. 

A striking feature of Soviet law is state custody. In some cases privately 
owned goods can be placed in state custody and the state is then liable to 
indemnify the owner if they are stolen. As a result they are considered to be 
state property for this purpose. ‘Liability over’ was for long a justification 
alleged for similar situations in English civil law. As most buildings and 
vehicles belong to the state in the USSR almost all forms of custody, ware- 
housing, transport and the like attract the operation of this rule. There have 
been cases involving thefts from cloakrooms of theatres, or of patients’ goods 
from hospitals. On the other hand a theft of a coat from a seat in a theatre is 
not this crime, since the state is not liable in such circumstances. 

The line between private property and state (including collective) property 
appears easy to apply in practice, but there are amusing border line cases. 
Thus, if A enters the office of B in a government building and steals valuables 
from the drawer of B’s desk, which are actually private property of B, A will 
be guilty of an attempt to steal state property if he believed the property was 
state property. Here the will is taken for the deed, to make an example of 
enemies of the socialist order. If X draws money from the state for salaries 
and then runs off with the money, he is liable for theft of state property and 
not merely for a civil debt (Budrovitchus’ Case, S.C., November 16th, 1947). 
Fraudulent conversion is thus equated with outright theft. Obviously the 
possession by the accused was originally lawful. Similarly no line is drawn 
between theft and embezzlement. If a bus conductor keeps fares received 
from passengers he is considered as a thief of state property, very sensibly 
and probably without doing any violence to the idea of possession, since he 
receives the money as a mere custodian for the state and must turn it over to 
higher authorities (Frolov’s Case, S.C., March 15th, 1952). 

Where a manager of an enterprise falsifies his expense accounts and pockets 
some of the takings he does steal state property, as the money was received 
by him on behalf of the state and is earmarked for it (Baranov’s Case, Plenum, 
August 18th, 1950). 

Theft of documents is not generally regarded as theft in itself, since they 
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are merely the means, the ‘key’ to objects of intrinsic value. Thus a pick- 
pocket who steals a wallet and finds a cloakroom ticket in it is not a thief of 
state property, but if the thief presents the ticket at the cloakroom that is an 
attempt to steal state property, in view of its ‘liability over’. Money and 
securities are, of course, intrinsically valuable. On the other hand a State 
Loan Certificate is not state property. Although the bearer is entitled to 
demand money from the state the state is entitled to pay any holder and its 
liability is transferred without being increased. Were such a certificate 
lodged in a safe-deposit, on the other hand, the state would be liable as 
custodian, and a theft of such a certificate would constitute the theft of state 
property. 

It is equally theft to facilitate thefts, e.g. knowingly to issue or accept state 
property where the transaction is unauthorized. It is not this crime to fail to 
make inquiries or investigate a transaction, though such conduct may con- 
stitute some other offence. 

Failure to deliver one’s quota of produce or one’s proper taxes is not theft 
of state property, since the liability remains, and the values have never been 
in any sense in the possession of the state. Nor is it this crime to claim faked 
reliefs from taxation, for the same reason (Bogatch’s Case, Plenum of S.C., 
February 3rd, 1950) or to take bribes to reduce a tax assessment (Popova’s 
Case, S.C., April 25th, 1952). There are, of course, appropriate sanctions 
under revenue law. 

Where a consumer obtained, at full price, more than his fair ration of 
produce the state did not suffer, although other consumers did, so this offence 
was not committed (Cf. Zvyagin’s Case, 1943 Plenum Decisions). It is 
otherwise if collective crops are appropriated unlawfully to a farmer since 
they are the property of the collective and may not be privately owned except 
where a special distribution in kind is permitted (Kurilik’s Case, Plenum, 
October 3rd, 1952). The line between these last two cases is rather fine but 
policy is the obvious factor. Private appropriation of collective farm property 
is a very significant and anti-socialist factor. ‘Black-market’ operations, on the 
other hand, would not assume such proportions. Other criminal sanctions, 
of course, exist. 

Soviet law does not require proof of intention to keep the property per- 
manently, Even taking as a loan is theft in this context, though the intention 
to replace can be proved (Kulakov’s Case, S.C., April 2nd, 1952). There is 
some mitigation in the case of short-term loans which can easily be covered 
(Teplykh’s Case, S.C., June 3rd, 1953). Obviously it is no defence, though it 
may mitigate punishment, that restitution has been made after discovery of 
the crime (Kharitonov’s Case, R. R. Bench of S.C., May 13th, 1950). 

Such restitution can, of course, always be compelled by the civil claim 
which must be attached to the criminal proceeding. The loss must be made 
good at retail prices and the accused’s property is subject to arrest as a security. 
Prosecutors must see that these civil claims are brought, and the court must 
see that the appropriate order is made (Law of February roth, 1948). 

As in English law, the ‘profit motive’ need not be personal. Many cases 
involve dispositions of state property as gifts to persons other than the person 
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making the disposition. It is, however, essential that the emphasis was laid 
on the proprietary aspect. A man who unlawfully gives more than his share 
to another is a thief in this sense, but a man who bribes another with state 
money to hurry up with some job which ought to be done without additional 
inducements does not commit this offence, though he may be guilty of misuse 
of his position. The ‘thief’ need receive no advantage of any kind, as where X 
ordered the accused to bring him state property and the accused knew it was 
to be taken away unlawfully by X (Pisklov’s Case, Plenum, May 5th, 1950). 

On the other hand the innocent tool is never responsible for this crime. 
The offence must be conscious and deliberate. Thus it is theft of this kind to 
accept knowingly a large overpayment from a state cashier who has made a 
mistake (Ragimov’s Case, 1940 S.C.), but not to accept a slight overpayment 
in an honest, if careless, state of mind (Shipulin’s Case, S.C., February 11th, 
1950). 

The innocent mind is also material where the accused did not know that 
the property was state property, in the sense that he may merely be liable for 
theft of private property (Grishin’s Case, Plenum, October 14th, 1949). It 
may be obvious that goods are state property from the circumstances, e.g. 
where gold was thrown from a train by train robbers and picked up by the 
defendant (Demushiny Case, book, p. 73). Where goods are found in a hiding 
place the finder will be liable if he knew they were stolen from the state 
(Latypov’s Case, Plenum, June 13th, 1952). If a man finds a small quantity of 
goods which can be privately owned, however, he may honestly think they 
are stolen from private persons (Abidov’s Case, R.R.S.C., January 5th, 
1949). 

Persons who knowingly buy stolen state property are at least accomplices 
and may in some cases be treated as instigators of such thefts (Ruling of 
May 6th, 1952). Officials whose carelessness facilitates theft are not guilty 
of this crime, if they do not know the theft is being committed (Chvanov’s 
Case, S.C., August 2gth, 1951). 

Whether an attempt or a complete crime has been committed depends on 
the circumstances of each case. If the case is of the larceny type the crime is 
committed when a change of possession occurs. If the thief is already in 
possession the moment arrives when the property is removed from stock or its 
normal custody in order to be misappropriated. If the case is of the robbery 
type the appropriate moment of the completed crime is the assault with 
attempt to rob, before anything is taken (Begunov’s Case, S.C., July rgth, 
1952). 

The punishment for simple theft of state property, including the various 
forms already enumerated, is from 7-10 years. This apparently savage 
penalty is only mitigated to a certain extent by special provisions, e.g. that 
no prosecution should be launched if the articles stolen are of trifling value 
(under Article 6 of the Criminal Code, book, p. 34), or that a lenient punish- 
ment may be asked for if the article is of slight value (under Article 51). An 
example of the latter case is a theft of remnants or semi-waste material 
(Moskin’s Case, S.C., May 14th, 1952). 

On the other hand the punishment may be still more severe, 10 to 20 years, 
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in cases of aggravation. The four main forms of aggravation are robbery, 
repetition or system, group theft and large-scale theft. 

Robbery aggravates punishment in most legal systems, because of the 
element of violence and breach of public order. 10 to 15 years’ punishment 
may be imposed (Begunov’s Case, supra). If murder is committed in the 
course of a robbery capital punishment may be imposed, under the law of 
April 30th, 1954. 

Repetition or system is another important form of aggravation, owing to 
the greater danger to the state involved, and its significance for the light 
thereby cast on the character of the accused. It has been held that receipt of 
a number of periodic payments under a single false application for a pension 
is not a repeated crime, but the enjoyment of repeated receipts under the 
original crime (Skorubka’s Case,.S.C., September gth, 1953). The same is true 
if a man receives a single sum on one occasion to be handed over to the state, 
and spends it by instalments. On the other hand it is repetition if a state 
cashier robs the till on a number of separate occasions, according to court 
practice (book, pp. 88-89). Repetition covers cases where the principal 
offender in one theft is an accomplice in another (Tuichibayev’s Case, 
Plenum, October 31st, 1952). 

Group theft extends to cases of collective criminal action. If state property 
is accidentally dropped on the road and a number of people each take some 
of it, without consultation, that is not a group theft. It means a theft planned 
by a group in advance (Plenum Ruling, May 6th, 1952). On the other hand 
it is not necessary for it to be the work of a gang of professional criminals in 
constant operation. The organizers and leaders are punished more severely 
than the hangers-on (Shkitin Case, Plenum, November 25th, 1949). A 
receiver and a thief only constitute a group if the receiver encourages the 
thefts by agreeing to dispose of the loot in advance (Lass’s Case, S.C., March 
22nd, 1951). 

Large-scale theft is a relative concept. National interest dictates the solu- 
tion in each case, e.g. the degree of scarcity of a product. Hence one must not 
expect consistent court decisions based on objective quantities. In order, 
however, to avoid possible inconsistency, courts should explain why in a 
particular case they treated a theft as large-scale if apparently small, or small- 
scale if objectively large. The author refers to other problems, e.g. an 
attempt to steal on a large scale which fails. : 

A number of small thefts may be serious enough in the aggregate to justify 
treating the operations as a large-scale theft. If a large sum is stolen, it is 
immaterial that it is split into small shares among the group of thieves 
responsible. 

Lenient punishments should always be expressly explained and justified 
by courts in order to educate the public. Such circumstances as having infant 
children and the like should not be allowed to influence the court to be lenient 
unless this fact is relevant to the circumstances of the crime. People with 
infant children should not feel that they have a general licence to steal state 
property. 

It is an offence to conceal the fact that a theft of state property has, to your 
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knowledge, occurred. But this crime is somewhat more leniently defined 
than the principal offence. It only applies where the accused knew or must 
have known a theft had in fact occurred, and where the theft assumed serious 
proportions (Article 5 of Law of June 4th, 1947). Actual knowledge will be 
presumed if it is obvious that the accused must have suspected that a theft 
had taken place or was to take place. On the other hand there is no liability 
if he really had no suspicion, even if that was due to carelessness or stupidity. 
Accomplices in the crime are of course punishable in that capacity and not 
merely for concealment. 

The second, and much shorter, part of Mme. Sergeyeva’s book is devoted 
to spoiling or damaging state property. Here again it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the offence from numerous other offences involving such damage, 
e.g. breach of labour discipline, official neglect and the like. 

This subject is less clear-cut than the first. The various Republics have 
slightly different laws on many points and the author emphasizes the desira- 
bility of an all-Union Code on the subject. Again, this part of the law has been 
developed piecemeal to meet particular historical emergencies. The author 
suggests a simple draft Article for the new Criminal Code which is soon 
expected to come into operation, punishing all intentional damage and all 
serious negligent damage (p. 155) but the existing law cannot be stated so 
clearly. Thus careless trampling of crops by the accused’s straying cattle is 
not a crime but a civil wrong (Kharchenko’s Case, S.C., December gth, 1952) 
though it would have been a crime if deliberate. It has been held to be a 
crime (under Art. 111) if a field-guard goes away from his post and thus 
allows crops to be trampled (Misharin’s Case, S.C., April 20th, 1949). In 
some other cases both intentional and negligent damage are punishable as 
crimes, but with differing sentences. Thus deliberate destruction of farm 
machinery may be punished with from one to five years in prison (Article 79’) 
whereas careless damage to such machines entails liability to from six months 
to three years in prison (Art. 79%). The Plenum of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR has applied this liability by analogy to a case where carelessness caused 
a fire, which resulted in the destruction of such machines! Wilful slaughter 
of horses without authority involves from one to two years’ imprisonment 
(Art. 79*) whereas careless harm to such horses is punished with six months’ 
only (Art. 79‘; Alexandrova’s Case, S.C., April 26th, 1944). In petty cases 
disciplining is sufficient. 

This part of Soviet law fossilizes the successive conflicts with which the 
system has been faced, such as slaughter of livestock by reluctant peasants 
being forced into collective farms (falling short of systematic and organized 
counter-revolutionary activity). Does the author’s stress on a scientific 
restatement of the law reflect an intellectual distaste for its. present haphazard 
state? Or is the Soviet Union embarrassed by.a statute book uncomfortably 
reminiscent of past scars and suggestive of internal disorders? The texts of 
the projected new Criminal Code may supply the answer. 


A. KIRALFY 
London 
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Wohin steuert die Sowjetwirtschaft? Zur Deutung der Sowjetgesellschaft von 
heute (Where is the Soviet Economy going? An Interpretation of Soviet 
Society Today), Werner Hofmann, Volkwirtschaftliche Schriften. Heft 

15, Duncker & Humblot, Berlin-Muenchen, 141 pp. 

This little book, published within an astonishingly short time after some of 
the events discussed in it, contains the best documented analysis of recent 
developments in the USSR which the present reviewer has seen. The author 
everywhere puts his emphasis on essentials and points to the relevant inter- 
relationships between economics and the other aspects of the life of Soviet 
society; the occasional use of a particular kind of terminology, which appears 
to be inescapable in German academic publications, scarcely affects the valid- 
ity of the argument which is presented with a remarkable understanding for 
the Soviet way of thought. 

Dr. Hofmann points out that Soviet planning follows Marx’s theory of 
expanded reproduction which has demonstrated the possibility of an economy 
continuously developing without disequilibrium, on condition that the pro- 
duction of producer goods advances ahead of that of consumer goods (p. 24). 
This inherently necessary proportion between the two main branches of 
production has been exaggerated in the USSR because of the needs of 
industrialization and defence, the speed of the former being in part governed 
by the needs of the latter. When in 1952-3 it was decided to correct the 
disequilibrium by more attention to the needs of the consumer and of the 
peasant in particular, the concessions immediately feasible were in the 
budgetary field, such as reduction of direct and indirect taxation. The 
concessions included increased incentives to the peasants by parting in their 
favour with a large portion of the ‘scarcity rent’ which the state had pre- 
viously appropriated through the turnover tax. But increased purchasing 
power granted to consumers cannot be effective before the output of consumer 
goods is correspondingly increased: this presupposes an increased output of 
producer goods for the industries which make consumer goods. The needs 
of China’s industrialization and defence as well as the international situation 
characterized by the re-armament of western Germany and by the Formosa 
crisis prevented the prosecution of the envisaged course of progress of all the 
branches of the national economy after the ‘cyclopean [rough-hewn, primor- 
dial] age’ of initial industrialization had fulfilled its purpose (pp. 116-7): 
as so many times before in the history of Soviet society, in early 1955 recog- 
nition of economic necessities had to give way to caution occasioned by 
external danger (p. 139). But there has been no full return to the pre-1953 
period: of the three-point programme envisaged in the summer of 1953 
(heavy industry, industrial production of consumer goods and agriculture) 
the second had to recede into the background but the economic emancipation 
of agriculture from the tributary réle assigned to it during the Stalin era has 
remained as a permanent achievement (p. 140). 

The author thinks that the campaign for opening virgin and abandoned 
lands signifies a new stage in the Soviet colonization of the East; he finds in 
the increased proportion of state farms a harbinger of a gradual reduction, or 
modification, of the kolkhoz system, the specific function of which was the 
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imposition upon the peasantry of the sacrifices needed for industrializing the 
country (pp. 34ff). ‘Continuous employment of the agricultural labour force 
all through the year has now become an unavoidable means of opening the 
latent labour reserves of agriculture’ (p. 37). The new agricultural planning 
order (translated in the last issue of this journal) illustrates the way in which 
the supplementation of the main line of cultivation by additional branches of 
production is left to the initiative of those concerned; Dr. Hofmann thinks 
that the new policy towards the collective farms, including the transfer of the 
supervision over them from the (political) district organizations to the MTS 
(which by the January 1955 meeting of the CC were made responsible for the 
profitability of their operations), is intended ‘to accomplish, under the changed 
conditions of the Soviet village of today, that forceful commercial education 
of the country people which modern capitalism had opened everywhere and 
which Lenin already at the beginning of NEP put on the order of the day’ 
(p. 38). 

What were the reasons for the ‘new course’ and what are its prospects 
since the international situation as well as the insufficiency of the existing 
capital basis of the consumer goods industries (p. 41) enforced its modifica- 
tion? Dr. Hofmann powerfully argues (p. goff) against those who explain 
the changes in the USSR by motives of the ‘struggle for power’, by an urge 
for popularity, or by the alleged economic interests of a managerial class or 
by those of an allegedly existing ‘Soviet bourgeoisie’. He shows that already 
before Stalin’s death bureaucratic centralism had outlived its educative 
usefulness and quotes the official Political Economy textbook (pp. 421-2) 
as evidence for the growth of the distinction between the general and the 
‘operative’ direction of the national economy before the recent reforms in 
the field of planning; his ample quotations from Khrushchov’s speeches 
show the falsity of the widespread interpretation of the more recent changes 
as a return to Stalinist centralism. Dr. Hofmann does not believe that the 
compromise solution now reached will endure: the agricultural incentive 
programme and the transfer of many specialists with urban requirements to 
the countryside involve the need for resumption of the consumers’ pro- 
gramme for the light industries which was ‘a necessary complement of the 
agricultural programme’ (p. 73). Soviet ideology, which because of its dyna- 
mic character ‘becomes an objective force of progress’, prescribes the direc- 
tion of social change, leaving to the material factor of History the determina- 
tion of the time-table (p. 123). Stalin’s personal dictatorship reflected the 
demands of early industrialization; 


the clear ideological and formal break with individual direction in State 
and Party, the transition to collective leadership and the reduction of 
Stalin’s image to human dimensions indicate that the function of a personal 
ruler is now regarded as dispensable. Surely the removal of individual 
dictatorship in the Soviet order which we are witnessing does not imply a 
removal of dictatorship in general yet its effects amount to a belated silent 
transition from monarchy to actual republic: only now does Russian 
autocracy appear to have come to its end (pp. 125-6). 
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Independently of the persons in power the inherent tendency of the 
industrial age, applied to Soviet conditions, goes ‘from the heavy industrial, 
via the heavy industrial-agrarian state, to the state developing all aspects of 
industry and agriculture’ (p. 141). As already noted, the author regards the 
international situation as the factor on which the speed of the imminent 
development process of Soviet society depends. 

I can give no more than the general argument of the book reviewed, 
unavoidably omitting the evidence which it adduces. With at least part of 
this evidence our readers will be familiar. Quite apart from the issues of 
terminology already mentioned and the implied possibilities of misunder- 
standing, there are points in Dr. Hofmann’s argument which may invite 
criticism even by some of those who share his demand for an inherent ex- 
planation of developments and agree with the central line of his explanation. 
Yet any attempt, in a short review, to go into details, might divert attention 
from the basic issues of this book which I would like every Western student of 
Soviet society to face; I very much hope that some British publisher will 
make it accessible to the English-speaking world. From the standpoint of 
the development of German studies of the USSR it can only be hoped that 
Dr. Hofmann’s book may herald a return from the undignified service during 
the last twenty-five years in hot and cold war to the truly scholarly task of 
understanding a different society. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





Kolkhoz na Krutom Podyome (A kolkhoz on the upgrade) by N. F. Lyskin; 
Mnogo-Otraslevy Kubansky Kolkhoz (A diversified Kuban kolkhoz) 
by V. B. Klimentov; Kolkhoz Imeni Timiryazeva by I. A. Emelyanov 
and others; Kolkhoz Vysokoi Kultury Zemledelia (A kolkhoz with a 
high standard of cultivation) by Y. A. Kobzisty. (All published by 
Selkhozgiz, Moscow, 1954.) 


Books like these have one thing in common: they concentrate on the highly 
successful kolkhozy, in which all difficulties are overcome and everyone is 
happy. As such, they are a good recipe for complacency, though readers fed 
on a diet of such books tend to be shocked every time Khrushchov expresses 
his frank views about the real state of Soviet agriculture. But so long as it is 
realized that we are in the presence of the untypical, they have their value. 
Firstly, they indicate lines of development considered desirable; secondly, the 
description of the difficulties is useful, even though these are nearly always 
shown to be overcome; thirdly, there is valuable couleur locale; finally, we are 
given illustrations of defects, which have already been condemned in general 
terms by the party, but which in this way come to life. 

Three of the books concern the southern grain areas, and the authors had 
the misfortune of finishing their works a month before the change of the party 
line on grasses in crop rotations (travopolye); the result is that they all uncritic- 
ally advocate the expansion of these grasses in areas now regarded as unsuit- 
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able. No doubt they all write the opposite now. Did they believe what they 
said before the line changed? This is not, as might be thought, a matter of 
making cheap ‘political’ cracks; the problem is fundamental to the future 
health of Soviet agriculture: when will local officials have the right or the 
courage to object to the application of centrally devised panaceas to their area, 
if circumstances are unsuitable? Until then, expensive errors will go un- 
corrected for too long. 

There are some interesting criticisms of the MTS: thus, the conversion 
coefficients into units of ‘standard ploughing’ were such as to encourage 
distortions; for instance, it persuaded the MTS to re-plough fallow to excess 
as it was a ‘profitable’ operation. The same book repeats the familiar, 
officially-approved criticisms of biological-yield assessment of the harvest, 
but surprisingly produces a table in which some crops show higher barn than 
biological yields, though all evidence suggests that this cannot have been a 
widespread phenomenon. There is also praise for the government’s action in 
1953, authorizing the consumer co-operatives to dispose of surplus crops on a 
commission basis; thus in the Kuban in the good harvest year of 1952 one 
kolkhoz managed to sell 689 tons of surplus grain, but marketing cost this 
kolkhoz 184,577 rubles or the large sum of 268 rubles per ton; it plainly saves 
much trouble to have middlemen to take care of such transactions. 

There are various other interesting items of information scattered in the 
books. For instance, one kolkhoz in the Gorki oblast is said to consist of no 
less than 36 little villages, each averaging about 15 households. This kolkhoz, 
apparently a successful one, has 1053 working members and 2218 hectares of 
ploughland, a high labour density of some 2 hectares per person. 

It is also noteworthy that publicity was being given in January 1954 toa 
kolkhoz specializing in maize hybrids, in the Dnepropetrovsk oblast, its 
hydbrids being the first to be developed in the Ukraine, in 1948; there is at 
present an insistence on the adoption of hybrids within 2-3 years all over the 
USSR, in connection with the great new maize drive, and so it is instructive 
to observe that the all-round use of hybrid seed was ordered by the Party 
Plenum of 1947, though without much success, since it has had to be ordered 
again. 

Altogether, these books are not without value to the selective reader, but 
utterly unrepresentative of the mass of the kolkhozy. 


London A. Novr 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The Builders’ Conference and Writers’ Congress reported in a previous 
issue of Soviet Studies were available in detail because there is a newspaper 
of the building industry and one for the writers. Unfortunately, now that a 
number of industries each have their own newspaper, there is no newspaper 
for industry in general as there was before the war, and it may be for this 
reason that the Industrial Conference of May 16th to 18th was not fully 
reported. Pravda, Izvestia and Trud gave the Conference a good deal of 
attention. They each published the same fairly full summaries of Bulganin’s 
opening survey and the closing speech by Khrushchov, but gave relatively 
little space to each of the 47 speeches in between. However, each of these news- 
papers reported these speeches in its own way, so that we have three versions, 
often very different, of almost all of them, and this makes it possible to provide 
here some account of each one. The material in the three newspapers is 
sufficient to get some notion of the kind of detail and tone of each speech, 
and even to some extent of the personality and outlook of each speaker in 
relation to his post and functions. 

Of the 47 speakers other than Bulganin and Khrushchov, six are USSR 
industrial Ministers, four are their assistants or of corresponding status, ten 
are heads of factories (mostly very large ones) and seven occupy the rung 
below (mostly as heads of factories on the technical side); there are three 
foremen or section heads and eight manual workers, most or all of whom are 
of quite special standing and authority as innovators. Of the rest, four repre- 
sent science and research at high level, and there are five party and trade union 
officials, mostly at high level. 

Bulganin presided at the conference, and his opening speech states its 
immediate technical purpose. In a wider sense, the conference could be 
regarded as a gathering of what may, for want of a better term, be called the 
Industrialist Interest in the USSR, for the purpose of an exploratory exchange 
of views on the changes necessary within industry at the present stage of its 
development. 

Since the conference took place there have been many articles mostly by 
the same kind of people as those who spoke there, on organizational and 
technical problems of industrial progress. There has also been some repor- 
tage, notably a series of articles in the July issue of the magazine Novy Mir 
under the general heading ‘3 Days in the Kremlin’ by several writers, of 
whom Azhayev and Zlobin give striking indications of the transition to a new 
stage in imdustrial organization, Azhayev in the form of detailed discussions 
with the speakers numbered 21 and 28, and Zlobin in his report of how the 
chief engineer of the Kharkov Turbine Works begins to lose patience with 


the old petty controls and to see the factory with new eyes on his return from 
the conference. 


Azhayev mentions in passing a commission set up to report on the extension 
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of industrial managers’ freedom of decision. It is noteworthy that Bulganin 
in his speech at the CC session in July put the need for such extension even 
more strongly than did any of the speakers at the conference reported below. 
A step in this direction appears to have been taken just before the conference, 
though published later: the Vedomosti of the Supreme Soviet (No. 8, 1955, 
dated June 8th) carries a decree of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet 
(dated May 13th) instructing the government to prepare legislation giving 
Ministers, heads of factories and other industrial administrators much wider 
rights in disposing of or exchanging unwanted machinery or stocks. The 
same decree abrogates sentences hitherto imposed for illegal transactions of 
this kind. 

Material of this kind, together with the long Report by Bulganin to the 
July meeting of the Central Committee on industry, will be dealt with in the 
next issue of Soviet Studies. 

J. M. 
Bulganin’s Survey 

Bulganin opened the conference with a survey of problems of industry in 
the USSR. There is nothing very novel in this speech since these problems 
normally occupy a large part of the space in the Soviet press from day to day 
but the speech provides a convenient list of them. Moreover it is so business- 
like in tone that even the clichés in it carry conviction. 

The conference, said Bulganin, had been convened by the party and 
government ‘to consider what steps shall be taken for greater industrial pro- 
gress along the lines of widespread application to production of scientific and 
technological developments and the best experience’. The present five-year 
plan looked like being exceeded, but the overall figures covered many bad 
factories. Output per man had increased greatly in the five-year plans, but a 
new stage had now to be reached as a condition of further economic progress. 

The new stage of productivity required modernization of machinery and 
methods and ‘radical improvement’ in industrial organization. The engineer- 
ing industries had a large responsibility in this, by devising and producing the 
requisite new types of machinery, and also by improving efficiency within 
engineering itself. The rapid technical progress during and immediately 
after the war in engineering (such as automatic welding and high speed metal 
cutting) had not been maintained, although new methods were available to 
increase output per man, to make big savings of metal, and to increase output 
without increasing floor space. There was too little specialized machinery, 
particularly forges and presses. Automation was slow. Some factories were 
producing machines inferior to foreign standards. 

Technical progress and productivity also depended on the metallurgical 
and chemical industries, which in some aspects were inferior to their foreign 
counterparts. Special steels and alloys (especially heat-resistant) were behind- 
hand; iron and steel smelting was not quick enough to use the new methods; 
steel shapes were still wasteful. In chemicals the weak sections were con- 
centrated fertilizers, ‘new organic materials’, plastics, substitutes for non- 
ferrous metals and dyestuffs, processing of oil and natural gas. In the oil 
industry itself, boring was still too slow. 
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Modernization was not enough: the new equipment had to be properly 
used. Coalmining, for example, was the most mechanized industry, but its 
productivity plans were not being reached (partly because subsidiary pro- 
cesses were not mechanized enough). 

Generally speaking, industrial management was self-satisfied and therefore 
slow to make technical progress. But ‘we live in the age of the most rapid 
scientific and technical development, the age of atomic energy’. Quick use 
of new ideas was not enough — their trend must be foreseen. Old and 
accustomed methods were of course always easier and more comfortable; 
inventors and designers had good cause to complain that it was less difficult 
to devise a new machine than to get it adopted — which required ‘tremendous 
pushfulness’, and this was a quality with which good inventors and designers 
were not always endowed. 

Re-equipment was very costly in labour, money, materials and time; the 
industrial Ministries would have to facilitate it. Financial arrangements 
would have to be altered for this purpose. But existing machinery must, until 
it was replaced, be modernized and better used, and replacement policy must 
be economically as well as technologically sound. 

Without the active support of industrial workers and specialists, however, 
technical progress would get nowhere. Proper relations between science and 
production were similarly essential. Research institutions were sometimes 
much behind industrial practice, and unaware of it. 

Socialist competition was being neglected: it should be revivified and con- 
centrated on spreading the best experience. Inventions and workers’ sug- 
gestions were not examined quickly enough, and good ideas were being 
wasted. 

The function of the conference was to consider how best to take all these 
problems firmly in hand. It must also face large questions of industrial 
organization, such as specialization and collaboration (kooperirovaniye). The 
need for specialization of factories and inter-factory collaboration [similar to 
sub-contracting] was now acute and had to be adequately faced. 

Another general organizational defect was the end-of-month rush: in many 
industries nearly half the monthly output was produced in the last ten-day 
period. This was intolerable and a disgrace. 

Administrative staff was still much too big. Little factories faithfully copied 
the organizational set-up of big factories: a factory with 273 workers, for 
example, was found to have 88 administrators. 

While there were no doubts that the socialist economy would prove better 
than the capitalist system, this would not come about of itself: success in the 
international competition between the systems had to be earned by adequate 
efforts in technology, organization and productivity. There were plenty of 
excellent factories, work-teams and workers in Soviet industry to show what 
could be done. 

State planning was being reorganized to give due weight to technological 
progress, for which purpose long-term planning was to be separated from 
current [presumably annual] planning. The name Gosplan SSSR would now 
refer to The State Commission of the USSR Council of Ministers for Long- 
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Term Planning of the National Economy. Ekonomkomissia SSSR was to be 
the short designation of a new body for current planning — The Economic 
Commission of the USSR Council of Ministers for Current Planning of the 
National Economy. There would also be a [revived] State Committee for 
Inculcation of New Technology, to co-ordinate the Ministries in this respect. 
Other steps were being prepared. The conference should concentrate on: 
(1) technological and organizational improvement to increase productivity; 
(2) fuller use of existing equipment and floor space; (3) better business discip- 
line; (4) less and cheaper industrial administration. 


The 47 Speeches from the Floor’ 


The speeches are here numbered according to the order of their publication 
in Pravda, which is slightly different from the sequences in Izvestia and in 
Trud. Nos. 1-20 appeared in all three newspapers on May 17th, 21-40 on the 
18th, and 41-47 on the rgth. 


1. I. Senin, First Vice-Premier of the Ukraine. The new Republican Ministries 
of Coal in Stalino and of Iron and Steel in Dnepropetrovsk have already had 
a good effect,” but otherwise administration in Ukrainian industry is too remote 
from the factories. The research institutes serving entire industries need 
drastic re-organization to keep them close to production problems. Output 
is being increased 5 to to per cent in heavy industrial plant by quite small 
technical changes, and there is room for 50-100 per cent more output in light 
industry without additional floor space. 


2. V. Kozhevin, chief of the Kuznets Coalfield. The production plans are 
being exceeded, but much more coal can be got; 24 pits are still below pre-war 
in output per man. The industry’s national research and development centres 
ignore local peculiarities: Donbass-type machines are still being supplied and 
have to be adapted in the pit workshops. 


3. T. Oleinikov, worker in Ural Machinery Plant (Uralmashzavod) forge-shop. 
The forge-hammer ‘manipulators’ devised by me have quadrupled output per 
man, but the research institutions did not help. Thirty other factories have 
requested and received the drawings, but not one of them has yet made this 
equipment. Having visited other large engineering works, I am astonished 
at the low standard of efficiency in some of them and cannot understand how 
their managers tolerate it. 


4. A. Leskov, in charge of the furnace shop at Zaporozhe Steel Works. Suffi- 
cient oxygen and heavy scrap greatly increase the capacity of furnaces. But 
the USSR Ministers concerned have failed to provide the necessary oxygen 
plant and scrap-presses for the industry. 


5. A. Tarasov, manager of the Minsk Tractor Works. 'The Ministry ‘has no 
clear technical policy; tractor output is based on current needs, without look- 
ing ahead’. The industry has no specialized factories for engine types and 
parts. Proper mechanization of preparatory work could increase total output 
25 per cent. 
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6. P. Bykov, turner at the Moscow Grinding-machine Plant. The capacity of 
the machine-tool industry is too low because of miscalculation by the indus- 
try’s officials and Gosplan. Contact between the industry’s research centres 
and factories is more on paper than in practice. High-speed cutting is de- 
veloping unevenly: the more words and fuss, the less progress. The industry 
should have factories concentrating on basic standard parts. 


7. A. Shmarev, head of the Tatar Oilfields. Output has increased tenfold in 
the past five years, and is now the cheapest in the USSR. There is good 
modern equipment but bad organization: e.g. boring is several times slower 
than in the USA because there is primitive manual work alongside up-to-date 
equipment, and a third of the men’s time is idle. ‘Industrialized’ construction 
of derricks is being hindered by the Labour and Wages Department of the Oil 
Ministry. Local power development is urgent, but Gosplan has sat on the 
plans for eight months. Local road construction is essential. 


8. V. Ananeva, spinner at the Glukhovo Cotton Combine. Soviet textile 
machinery is improving, but still much below foreign standards in design and 
reliability. There is still no good combing machine; automatic looms are 
scarcely better than non-automatic; parts such as spools and shuttles are poor; 
the textile machinery industry shows extreme neglect of equipment for 
finishing processes. There is a shortage of dyestuffs. 


9. V. Kurganov, manager of the Urals Chemical Machinery Works. Large 
factories producing highly specialized machinery suffer very seriously from 
Gosplan: months are lost in establishing the right technical nomenclature, and 
this delays preparation of drawings, ordering of supplies, etc. Also, the plans 
from above ignore customers’ ability to pay, which causes the works a loss of 
5 to 15 million rubles a year. Well-equipped research laboratories for each 
industry are necessary, but not as institutions on their own: they should be 
located in the largest factories. 


10. N. Kovalev, chief designer of water turbines at the ‘Stalin’ Metal Works in 
Leningrad. The industry’s need for a central research institution has become 
acute, now that work is beginning on a 250,000 kw. turbine. At present 
the laboratories of this factory do nearly all the research for the industry, but 
are at the same time overloaded with work on current orders. The Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of Mechanical Engineering helps a little, but is itself 
in urgent need of help. 


11. I, Abrosimov, machine operator at Karaganda Pit no. 26. The Karaganda 
mines are becoming well equipped, but much better organization is needed, 
to keep the machines fully used, which could raise output 50 to 100 per cent. 
Also, not enough spares are manufactured, and the supply of pit props and 
wagons is unreliable. 


12. A. Zademidko, Minister of the Coal Industry. Output per man lags behind 
the supply of new machinery. The key is better organization, and the 
Ministry must do more to spread the best experience. There should be more 
recourse to gasification and to hydraulic and open-cast methods of extraction; 
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new types of roof-support are required, and the design and research bureaux 


must be re-organized. Gosplan neglects the possibilities of the smaller pits 
and cuttings. 


13. A. Yakovenko, manager of the Gorodishche Lumber Camp. The Ministry 
has ‘no clear and considered technical policy’, otherwise it would not mechan- 
ize the main processes so thoroughly while leaving subsidiary processes un- 
touched. The new methods which I introduced, such as two-shift work 
(using artificial light — under which productivity is as high as in daylight) 
were long regarded at the Ministry as a nuisance and illegal. The Order of 
the party and government on the timber industry has had no effect on the 
Ministry and its area administrations. The industry has many research 
centres, but they are too abstract to be of much use. 


14. E. Nadeinskaya, head of the Tool Research Institute. 'The quality of steel 
alloys and of fabrication for metal-cutting tools is too low, and their use is 


still too careless. There is an acute shortage of competent research and 
development staff. 


15. M. Grinev, chief technician of an [unnamed] engineering works. Most 
research institutions are in Moscow and Leningrad, far from the big works in 
Sverdlovsk etc. and, even worse, too divorced from practical problems. 
Wagonloads of hard-alloy tools have to be scrapped in some factories because 
of cracks developing in the cutting edge. The Tool Research Institute is un- 
helpful. Research must be developed within industry itself. Technicians in 
industry should have more authority and more bonus incentives. 


16. E. Dontsov, manager of the Rostov Farm Machinery Plant. Since 1950 
output per man has increased 7c per cent, and output at the plant has doubled, 
but efficiency is still very low: 28 per cent of the labour on the grain combine, 
and 41 per cent on the maize combine, work without machinery. A new 
combine harvester has been designed with 50 per cent more capacity, but 
cannot itself be produced without a big development of continuous-flow 
production, automatic welding and new painting methods. Effective help 
from the Ministry and research centres is sorely needed. 


17. P. Rogoza, the CC party organizer at the Dzerzhinsky Iron and Steel 
Works. Bank credits for technical improvements are so complicated that it 
looks as if the procedure was devised in order to hinder mechanization. 
Works managers must have more freedom of action in this matter. The 
Magnitogorsk blast furnaces are more efficient than the southern ones because 
they feed a richer charge to the furnaces. 


18. A. Tsirkov, leader of an oil-boring team, Bashkiria. Bashkiria is expected 
to become the chief source of crude and refined oil this year. Technical 
progress has been fast, but could be very much faster if the boring teams did 
not lose so much time (averaging 32 days a year) waiting for the derrick 


builders. A reliable boring bit is still not available, and the general standard 
of technical knowledge is low. 
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19. V. Kasatkin, chief engineer at the Saratov Oil Refinery. Expansion of the 
Refinery laboratory is urgent but its staff is being cut in the campaign to 
reduce administrative staff! Central research institutes give quite impracticable 
advice or sit ten years on a problem. Three thousand people now working 
with calculating machines could be replaced in the industry by installing 
automatic calculating equipment for control of technical processes. 


20. A. Sheremetyev, Minister of the Iron and Steel Industry. 'The industry is 
not keeping pace with the national economy, mainly because the Ministry 
responsible for building new metallurgical works is behind-hand. The increase 
in output per man within the industry during 1951-4 was only 33 per cent: 
technical progress is uneven, and organization is poor. Gosplan must stop 
neglecting iron and steel. 


21. G. Glebousky, manager of the Ural Machinery Works (Uralmashzavod). 
The Ministry plans the works output in quite unnecessary and irksome 
detail, and requires so many reports that I have no time to run the works. 
This situation has become ludicrous. Works managers must have more 
powers, e.g. within the wages fund to encourage technical innovation. 
Managers were given financial powers for small-scale mechanization, but the 
State Bank officials have in effect cancelled this legislation by imposing 
bureaucratic difficulties. Prices and profit margins should be set so as to 
encourage factories to produce new machinery rather than old models. A big 
engineering works supplying single orders for important equipment and 
installations has a two- to three-year production cycle, but we get only annual 
plans, and those late; also we have to divert attention to making routine items 
which could be made elsewhere and which waste the time of our highly-quali- 
fied staff. For each industrial area such as the Urals or Donbass there should 
be a body responsible for formulating long-term policy. Foremen, who have 
in effect lost their former powers of dismissal and grading, must get back their 
old authority and more. The average wage at Uralmashzavod is now double 
that of 1940, but foremen’s pay is almost the same. Foremen should be highly 
paid men, fully in charge of their sections. 


22. S. Solovyov, manager of the Moscow Hard Alloys Combine. Our Ministry 
(of Non-ferrous Metals) has a central research institute, which has not pro- 
duced a new alloy for years, despite the acute national need for better high- 
speed cutting tools. The Ministry also has a Project-making Institute, which 
instead of designing new equipment for two new enterprises simply copied 
our equipment, which goes back twenty years. We have had to devise all our 
own new technology ourselves. 


23. R. Melnikov, Secretary of the Uzbek CP. Uzbekistan has a fairly wide 
range of modern industries, but one in three factories do not reach their output 
plan and over half the technical staff in the republic are ‘practicals’ without 
higher theoretical training. We need more consistent and faster mechaniza- 
tion, more technical education and better party work in the factories. The 
provision of new machines for cotton-picking and the silk industry is very 
slow. 
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24. K. Kislyakov, turner at the Kharkov Turbine Works. We could reach very 
high cutting speeds, but our technicians are letting us down. Our works 
would be more productive if we did not have to accept orders for items that 
have nothing to do with turbines, and if the works supplying us with large 
parts delivered on time. 


25. N. Baibakov, Minister of the Oil Industry. Daily output in both the Bask- 
kir and Tatar republics will this year equal Baku, and development elsewhere 
is rapid. Boring remains far too slow: it had 40 per cent idle time last year 
due to bad organization and frequent accidents. Well-organized teams do 
three or four times the average. 


26. L. Yakimenko, asst. head of the Chemical Industry [central] Research Insti- 
tute. More intensive use of existing technical knowledge and equipment is 
more important than new knowledge to increase output. Factories are now 
less ready than previously to try out new methods. Nearly all the work now 
done by sectional research institutes could be done in factory laboratories, if 
they were expanded, and the institutes could turn to more fundamental 
research. The training of industrial chemists needs big changes; research 
degrees and the higher salaries that go with degrees should be given for real 
contributions, not useless theses incapable of promoting technical progress. 


27. A. Marinov, head of the Urals Electricity Board. Generation and efficiency 
have greatly increased since 1950, but the construction of transmission lines 
is far too slow, as elsewhere in the USSR, owing to the lack of foresight of 
Gosplan and of both the electrical Ministries; some Urals areas now have a 
power surplus and others an acute shortage. There are large clerical staffs at 


the chief control panels writing useless records. All the new power stations 
and transmission lines opened this year are to be staffed by people super- 
fluously employed at existing ones. 


28. N. Lupandin, milling-machine operator at the Kharkov Tractor Works. 
Outstanding workers, like managers, spend their time at meetings instead of 
work. On visits to other factories I /ecture on my methods — to audiences of 
all trades including clerks and cleaners — instead of showing fellow-workers 
on the job. Wages for the same milling-machine work are very different at 
different factories. A lot of shop-space is taken up by clerical offices. Shop 


heads and foremen with real authority are needed, instead of control from 
desks. 


29. N. Petrov, head of the Technical Dept. of the Food Industry Ministry. The 
manufacture of machinery for the food industry should be a powerful and dis- 
tinct section of industry. Urgently needed equipment for automatic control 
for bakeries and fats and sugar refineries is not being manufactured. While 
of course the national economy has to be departmentalized, this sometimes 
has bad results: e.g. the oil and chemicals Ministries have for nearly ten years 
refused to make detergents from oil and thus save natural fats for food, but 
this question has now been decided. 


30. Acad. A. Topchiev, Academic Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. The 
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Ministries of Power Stations and Engineering have neglected for years new 
technical methods that are available. A beginning in the long-term planning 
of science has been made by the Academy in association with various Minis- 
tries: the state of science in the USSR and abroad has been analysed, and 
problems for concentrated effort decided. There is a good deal of time- 
wasting amongst scientists, and of pettiness in relations between them. 


31. G. Kozlov, Secretary, Sverdlovsk province CP. The most pressing 
industrial needs of the province are more iron ore sources and improvements 
in copper smelting. In the province as a whole industrial putput per man 
was 10 per cent higher in 1955 than in 1954. 


32. I. Isayev, manager of the Leningrad ‘Kirov’ Works. Managers of large 
factories have no more powers of decision than managers of small ones; they 
must be given more freedom of choice, especially in staffing and in instituting 
new products. Now only the state designing institutes, often staffed by 
incompetents, have the necessary powers of technical initiative. A big factory 
should have its own development group of engineers, and the factory manager 
should have a special fund, derived from a percentage on cost of new types 
of product, out of which to give bonuses for good work in devising and 
organizing new products. Factory designing bureaux which do not have 
adequate experimental shops cannot be expected to provide fully workable 
designs. 


33. L. Solovyov, vice-chairman of the Trade Unions Central Council. The 
trade unions could do more to improve production by improving socialist 
competition, especially between individuals, and thus spreading the experi- 
ence of the best workers. The trade unions should take more part in the 
setting of output-quotas and of wage rates, which needs to be more systema- 
tic, and in encouraging workers’ suggestions. 


34. A. Krylov, manager of the ‘Stalin’ Motor Works, Moscow. I fully support 
Glebovsky’s demand for more managerial powers. Plans from above should 
be restricted to such things as the general production programme, cost of 
production and wages fund. Sometimes go per cent of my working time is 
spent on questions of supply: e.g. the metal received is often unsatisfactory, 
and factories like mine ought to make their own iron and steel. Modernization 
of the factory could double its output with the same staff and floor space. The 
importance of designers and technicians as the creators of new machines 
should be more fully recognized. 


35. V. Faibishenko, manager of the Leningrad Technical Rubber Works. Wider 
freedom of decision for managers would make better staffing possible. Em- 
ployment maxima are now determined schematically by dividing planned 
output per worker into planned total output, in money values. Employment 
should be decided according to the technical needs of production. Regularity 
of supply is still a big problem. Foremen should have more authority and 
pay. 


36. V. Karpov, chief engineer of the Novo-Kramatorsk Works, Donbass. Such 
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large engineering works as this and Uralmashzavod have hundreds of very 
competent designers and engineers, who cannot remain under the present 
petty guardianship of the Technical Advisory Councils of the Ministry. 
Under the present procedure in the designing of a new machine, the Ministry’s 
agreement has to be obtained to a statement of the machine’s proposed pur- 
pose and function, then the Ministry’s Technical Council examines each stage 
of the designing work (it has scarcely ever suggested an improvement), then 
the applications for materials, parts and instruments have to be sent up to the 
Ministry. All this damps the initiative of the factory’s Chief Engineer and 
his staff, who would find direct discussion with the customer far more useful. 
Drastic reduction of control and scrutiny from the Ministry, free contact with 
the customer, and much more freedom of initiative are essential if Soviet 
machines are to keep up with world technical standards. Within the works, 
much depends on the simplicity and effectiveness of communication between 
the designers, who conceive new machines, and the technicians and manual 
workers who bring them into being. 


37. M. Drozdov, chief engineer of the Far-Eastern Fisheries. In 1947 an order 
for machinery to process crabs was accepted by one of the engineering 
Ministries, whose designers have been working on it ever since, and have not 
got very far yet; the designers work in Moscow, and some of them have never 
seen a live crab, so some frozen ones had to be sent to Moscow. Acoustic 
instruments, fish locators and underwater television are being supplied too 
slowly. 


38. JI. Bridko, pit section chief, Donbass. Designers and makers of mining 


machinery should keep in touch with the men who work them. Pit manage- 
ments sometimes think it enough to say exactly who is to do what, but this is 
of no use if they forget the main thing, which is the people concerned. Nearly 
everything that goes wrong at the coal face is due to the inability of some 
managing staff to go about it in the right way when they organize the work. 


39. G. Gogunsky, chief designer of the Odessa Farm Machinery Works. The 
manager and chief engineer are too busy squeezing the current plan through 
on time to bother with ideas about technical development. This does not 
encourage the designers to think ahead. Yet the makers of farm machinery 
should show more initiative, because the Ministry of Agriculture is very slow 
in ordering new machines, e.g. its order for a plough for the virgin lands was 
received only at the end of 1954. The Ministry of Argiculture’s testing sta- 
tions are ill-equipped and badly organized: results of tests go through many 
of their offices, very slowly, before they reach us. Makers of tractors and 
makers of the machines they pull are not enough in touch with each other, 
and the same is true of designers and technicians within the factory. 


40. A. Kostousov, Minister of the Machine-Tooi and Tool Industry. Gosplan 
has planned the development of this industry very badly. The Ministry 
intends to put out several hundred new universal and special types of machine 
tools and presses (certain of which could do with inspection by workers and 
their advice). The country needs to bring its machine-tool stock up to date, 
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but much modernization by adaptation is possible prior to replacement, and 
should be planned as systematically a8 repairs are planned. 


41. I. Chursinov, foreman at the Pervo-Ural New Tube-rolling Mills. The 
difficulties are: high rate of rejects, partly due to inadequate help from the 
technicians in providing automatic controls; bad planning so that production 
runs are too short; breakdowns in power and metal supplies (no wonder, since 
the metal comes from as far as Stalingrad and Zaporozhe, and transport 
hold-ups occur). The authority of foremen should be raised and their 
experience more fully interchanged. 


42. V. Emelyanov, Corr. member of the Academy of Sciences. Radio-active 
isotopes are being widely used in automatic controls, and developments in 
this direction will radically affect many industrial processes. 


43. S. Tikhomirov, Minister of the Chemical Industry. Fertilizers, tyres, 
certain dyestuffs, plastics, chlorine and artificial fibres are amongst the most 
urgent products for expansion. A big programme of new building is necessary 
in the industry, but much can be done meanwhile in the existing space, e.g. 
in sulphuric acid 600,000 tons of the increased annual output since 1950 has 
been obtained without new construction. Much food can be saved by using 
oil and natural gases: one factory which switched from grain to oil-gas in 
making industrial alcohol thus saved scores of thousands of tons [millions 
of poods] of grain per year. 


44. A. Lavrentyev, planer at the‘Ordzhonikidze’ Machine-Tool Works, Moscow" 
Modernization of existing machines (for faster work, with better cutting tools 


and automatic controls) is a primary source of higher output, but in the long 
run new types must replace them. 


45. S. Andonev, departmental head of the Sieel-Works Designing Institute. 
After my invention (of using boiling instead of cold water to cool steel 
furnaces) was accepted, I learned how much time can be wasted between 
acceptance and application. of inventions, and how the inventors are kept out 
of the application. 


46. M. Pertsev, manager of the Zlatoust Steel Plant. 1 would like to reduce 
the 200 brands of steel made at my works to 50 or 60, and concentrate on the 
larger orders. More specialization of steel mills is necessary. My time is 
spent in making sure the supplies come in time, especially in winter, so as to 
keep the furnaces going. This situation is bad for quality steels; each plant 
must have proper stocks of scrap, pig iron and oil. 70 per cent of my staff are 
employed on ‘adjusting’ and finishing work, which ought to be mechanized. 
There is too little contact between the works and the Ministry: an end-of-year 
conference should be organized in the industry, and a bulletin be issued com- 
paring the technical efficiencies of analogous installations, shops and entire 
works throughout the industry. 


47. O. Nefedova, chairman of the Consumer Goods Industry Trade Union. 
Many criticisms and suggestions are now being made by manual workers in 
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the industry, leading to higher output, but there is insufficient attention to 
spreading the best experience, which managers hand over to officials of low 
status. Women workers are numerous in the light ‘industries, but their 
requirements, such as laundries, créches and delivery of prepared meals, are 
neglected in most places. The Ministry neglects safety and housing in open- 
ing new factories. 


Khrushchov’s Speech 


Khrushchov’s speech winding up the conference was partly concerned 
with agriculture and foreign affairs but he made the following main points 
on industry: 

Up to double the present amount of metal goods could be made by reducing 
the waste of metal in machining and in construction. 

‘Every Minister wants to run production in a closed system, in the enter- 
prises of his Ministry. But this is irrational, especially in our socialist con- 
ditions. We must take the line of specialization and extensivel collaboration in 
production, which must be not only within a Ministry but between Ministries. 
The specialized plants established will enable us to organize the mass produc- 
tion of high quality and cheaper manufactured goods and to leave behind the 
amateurish stage in this matter.’ 

The machine-tool industry must be well ahead of all other industries. ‘A 
machine-tool must not be worked to the bitter end before being replaced or 
modernized.’ 

Industrial areas should be more fully planned and integrated. Why not 
have well-equipped regional metallurgical works serving each area — now that 
almost every factory had its own foundry? : 

Local and co-operative industry could, by being concentrated and mechan- 
ized, soon double or treble its output of consumer goods. The requisite 
investment would soon be recouped. 

Five-year plans were not enough. Various industries, electricity especially, 
required plan stages of 10-15 years, including the aims of exceeding the most 
advanced countries in output per head of population. 

Ministers must bear more direct responsibility for the condition of their 
industries. 

The Ministry of State Control should be turned [from being a financial 
supervisory body] towards matters of production efficiency. 


The Conference concluded by unanimously adopting a long Address to 
Industry (published on May 22nd), which dwells in some detail on the ‘best 
experience’ in metallurgy, mining, oil, chemicals, power and (especially) 
engineering, then more summarily in the light industries, and calls attention 
to the critical importance of spreading and emulating these achievements. 
Next, complacency about the technical progress of recent years is designated 
as a mood alien to Soviet people, and the need for all concerned to force the 
pace of technical progress, in particular all-round mechanization and auto- 
mation, is pressed hard. 
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1 The kind of detail given on industry by the speakers was probably not different in 
principle from the illumination occasionally to be found in newspaper articles by 
industrialists of the same general standing. An article in Jzvestia two months before 
the Conference (March 2oth) by V. Firsov, assistant manager in charge of production 
at the big Kirov Engineering Works in Leningrad (whose chief spoke at the con- 
ference), may serve as an example. Firsov has enough space to go into some detail on 
_ following three complaints: 

Rational and economical preparation for long production runs are made impossible 
4 the Ministry which controls the factory: the Ministry is in the habit of issuing sudden 
urgent orders for a new item, without allowing the necessary time for preparation. In 
addition, the Ministry often curtails a big order without warning, so that such prepara- 
tions as have been made for a long production run are largely wasted. Contrarily, 
small orders have been continued indefinitely, so that an inadequately prepared product 
is supplied on a large scale and at high cost. 

What [writes Firsov] lies ahead beyond the present year? What kinds of product 
are to predominate in the near future, how will the range of basic output change, 
what will their technical specifications be like? It is extremely difficult, even 
impossible, to get answers to these questions nowadays. To leave them un- 
answered is to deprive production of clear aims, to narrow the horizons of the 
works staff. 

Other very large engineering works in Leningrad also have no 5-year plan. The 
Kirov works, with many lines and runs of relatively small goods, cannot expect the 
luxury of a 5-year programme but would be very glad to see 2-3 years ahead for basic 
lines and quantities, general targets of productivity and costs, and lines of technical 
progress. This would make large savings possible. 

2. Technical staff is insufficient to develop fully the many new methods such as cold 
stamping, automatic welding, exact smelting, etc. (The works has three designers to 
every technician, whereas its Chelyabinsk brother-works has more technicians than 
designers.) The frequent urgent orders need much rush technical work, and the 
special institutions which provide technical advice charge exorbitantly (165 rubles a 
day per technician, who is often unsatisfactory). Some of these research and advisory 
centres have become merc hirers-out of technicians, battening on the frequent rush 
jobs, which cause the factories to use them like fire-brigades. 

3. The Kirov Works toolshop uses 20 per cent of its capacity on making standard tools 
(which ought to be mass-produced in special factories) instead of concentrating on 
special tools. 

2 A different view of the effect of the new Ukrainian Ministry of Iron and Steel 
is given by I. Kunak, chairman of the Dnepropetrovsk province soviet, in Jzvestia, June 
8th, 1955. The Ministry in Moscow, he says, still controls everything as before; the 
new Republican Ministry in Dnepropetrovsk, with its large staff, is only an additional 
link between the Ukrainian iron and steel works and Moscow, and is thus a cause of 
extra delay. 





THE CONFERENCE ON WAR BOOKS 


A conference of writers from all parts of the USSR was held in Moscow from 
May 27th to 31st under the joint auspices of the Writers’ Union and the military 
authorities to consider ways and means of increasing the output and quality of fiction, 
plays, poetry, reportage and memoirs on the late war and on the present-day life of the 
armed forces. Of the 312 participants, 238 had taken part in the war. 

Lt.-Gen. S. Shatilov, deputy head of the Political Division at the Ministry of De- 
fence, wrote in an article on the conference (‘A Big and Noble Theme’, Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, May 28th): 


Thanks to the progress of socialist heavy industry and Soviet science and 
technology, the military strength of our army, air force and navy has grown 
immeasurably. 

Since the war the Communist Party and Soviet Government have laboured 
tremendously to maintain our superiority in weapons over the forces of the 
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capitalist countries. The Soviet land forces are far better equipped than during 
the last war, in small arms, a powerful artillery system and the most up-to- 
date armour and other means of warfare. 

The infantry, in the old sense of the word, no longer exists. It is no longer 
the same thing; it moves in armoured and motor transport and possesses a 
powerful fire capacity. 

Our air force has modern jet planes of great fighting and technical efficiency 
and capable of tremendous speeds. Our planes are equipped with the most 
up-to-date radar and other instruments which enable them to locate the 
enemy and to operate by day or night and in any weather. 

The Soviet Navy has first-class surface and submarine vessels, of the most 
excellent construction, with a wide range of action and equipped with up-to- 
date armament and engineering. . . 

The element of surprise has become important in modern warfare ... In 
the second world war surprise attacks played a large part in deciding the 
fates of several European countries which were enslaved by Hitler Germany. 
Our army felt the force of such attacks. . . . 

It must be pointed out in this connection that our writings on the Great 
Patriotic War which deal with the military events of the early period of the 
war frequently idealize it and describe it as a time when a previously thought- 
out move of a classical form known as ‘active defence’ was put into operation. 
The authors of such literature, contradicting hard facts, try to describe it all 
as though this ‘active defence’ had been planned beforehand and reckoned 
with by our Command. In actual fact, due to the suddenness of the enemy’s 
attack and to his numerical superiority in tanks and planes, the early period of 
the war took an unfavourable turn for our country and its army which, in 
spite of the stubbornness and bravery of its soldiers who defended every inch 
of their homeland, experienced the bitterness of retreat. A naively distorted 
picture of the living reality of the early period of the war cannot be tolerated 
wherever it is given, whether in learned works or in fiction, for it distorts the 
truth of history and gives our people a wrong outlook, creating the impression 
that precedents of this kind can be repeated in future too, and should almost, 
indeed, be regarded as appropriate. 

. If the aggressors involve us in another war, we will have to fight a strong 
highly manceuvrable adversary, equipped with every kind of modern tech- 
nique and capable of any crime to achieve his predatory aims. 

It would be wrong to describe the aggressor as weak and spineless and to 
create the illusion that victory over him could be achieved without great 
efforts from the army and the whole country. The view that bourgeois coun- 
tries have no military science and no new discoveries, and that we can learn 
nothing from them, cannot be taken seriously. Such views can only create 
complacency and carelessness, make us conceited and eclf-entistied, and harm 
the defensive capacities of the country. 

We should assess bourgeois science critically, taking into account the fact that 
it is reactionary from the social, political and methodological points of view. 
But we must nevertheless make a careful study of the development both of 
their military techniques and weapons and their military science. 
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Our war books should acquaint the reader with the strong and weak sides 
of bourgeois armies and bourgeois science. It is the duty of such literature 
to foster through art the qualities of a high military morale in Soviet soldiers: 
bravery, fearlessness, constant watchfulness, zeal to improve military science 
and to learn how to win. 

The following excerpts from the account of the conference in Literaturnaya Gazeta of 
May 31st and June 2nd do not attempt to cover all the points made and omit the 
great majority of the speakers. 

S. Golubov said in his Report on war books, in part: 

... Almost all our war literature deals with the events of the second half of the 
Patriotic War. Concealing the difficulties of the first period of the war, 
writers have, so to speak, kept silent about or minimized the mistakes and 
miscalculations we made in 1941. Moreover the history of the war is openly 
distorted, as for instance in the speeches made by Lagunov and General 
Shuvalov, two heroes from Perventsev’s novel Honour Always, and by General 
Borodin from Bubennov’s The White Birch. Another harmful tendency per- 
meating war books is the habit of presenting the enemy as a kind of spineless 
fool. I do not think that I need to prove to anyone how much harm this kind 
of thing does. 

... We have to do three things: to get the critics to give some attention at 
long last to books about war; to get the ordinary press to give some attention 
to war themes; and to get the military publishers to give some attention to 
fiction, plays, poetry etc. [in addition to technical works]... . 

The international meaning of ‘the man with a gun’ [a Russian phrase as 
familiar as ‘arms and the man’ in English] has become more prominent than 
ever before. Both officers and men must be made aware of this. It should be 
explained to them by war books, mainly novels about war elaborating the idea 
of friendship among nations and showing how closely the fate of our 
Motherland is linked with the fates of other nations and of the whole world. 
But books on these themes have not so far concerned themselves with these 
tasks. On the contrary, some writers have, evidently, even tried to keep their 
description of the modern man with a gun inside the garrison. Officers by 
Mikson and Lieutenant of the Guards by Komissarov are two examples of this 
kind of thing. 

... In the past 10 years alone Soviet people have changed greatly, and the 
kind of people in the army, the commanders, and the machines and equip- 
ment with which officers and men now have to work, also have changed. We 
often say that we need such and such a tank or gun to defeat the enemy. But 
what kind of a man do we need, what are the qualities that he as a soldier must 
have? It is the duty of war books to deal with these problems. 

The heroes of absolutely all works of this kind appear first and foremost as 
professional [soldiers]: that is how they think and talk. But the artist should 
be able to find a common language with them to discuss things which interest 
both the hero and the reader. 

It is not clear from the conference Report by Alexander Kron, on war and army 
plays, whether the fact that they have ‘almost disappeared’ from the Soviet stage is due 


to a shortage of new ones or to lack of interest by the theatre-going public. Kron said, 
In part: 
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Why are no plays about the Patriotic War being put on? The theatres say 
that the public does not want war plays now. But is it so? After all, Soviet 
audiences have not become pacifist, they go to historical war plays and these 
have successful runs. Audiences will also go to see new plays about the 
Patriotic War, but only if they offer a deeply considered assessment of the 
events of those years as seen from our vantage point of today. There are not 
many new plays, however, and the few written in recent years do not come up 
to our standards of today. If Brest Fort by that competent playwright K. 
Gubarevich had been produced to or 12 years ago it could have moved us. 
But, shown as it was this year during the festival of Belorussian literature and 
art, it left audiences with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 

... Playwrights show scarcely anything of everyday life, living conditions 
and training in the Soviet Army. A little has been written about officers, but 
there has been almost nothing about rank-and-file soldiers and sailors. 

... Discussions of plays depicting the Soviet Army, and in particular the 
army of today, have recently found themselves more and more in conflict with 
the comrades from the forces who impose restrictions of all kinds. Even such 
harmless and cautiously written but nevertheless useful works as The Calling 
or The Fliers arouse objections because the officers depicted in them are not 
without faults of some sort, and the events described do not accord with the 
requirements laid down. 

We must be quite outspoken here: the theatre is too expensive and cum- 
brous a medium for teaching the rules and the ABC of army life. This can be 
done perfectly well without the aid of art. The theatre cannot work to the 
patterns of behaviour laid down by Army Rules; it can work only on the basis 
of living, human personalities. 

... Bourgeois art is sometimes capable of the utmost subtlety, using com- 
plex channels to penetrate into the minds of the public, and making an excellent 
study of the tastes and psychological make-up of the mass audience. 

Kron then discusses the foreign film Test Pilot in some detail as an example of 


effective ‘capitalist’ influence on audiences without the overt propaganda or moralizing 
prevalent in Soviet works. 


In a Report on documentary books and memoirs Vladimir Rudny complains of the 
lack of war memoirs by the rank and file, and also: 

... There are hardly any memoirs by generals or books about them. We 
have not yet a biography of so remarkable a general as Chernyakhovsky. The 
whole world recently learnt about Marshal Konev’s appointment as Com- 
mander in-Chief of the United Forces [of USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
etc.]. Imagine how badly we, as well as our readers abroad, need a biography 
which describes him both as a man and a general. I think that we need books 
about Zhukov, Bagramyan, Govorov, Rokossovsky, the hero of the defence 
of Stalingrad Chuikov, and other marshals, generals and admirals. Why are 
there no such books? 


Rudny refers to the recent full-length biography of Gen. Vatutin (by M. Bragin, 


1954) as a good piece of work on Vatutin the man, but unsatisfactory on Vatutin the 
soldier. 


... But where the book describes Vatutin as a military leader, the lively 
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scenes are replaced by formalities, the author announces instead of describing, 
and relates instead of demonstrating. But he is not the only one to blame. 
We know that he is hampered by those same obstacles which prevent us from 
writing about generals and prominent politicians in our novels, stories, plays 
and films. 

... You need an artist’s courage to depict a general in some sharp conflict 
of wills. And it is here that an author sometimes finds the way barred, and is 
told that it cannot be done. For if the commander of a division, shall we say, 
starts defending some point of view of his own, that means that he must be 
attacking the point of view of some other authority, and the strict [political] 
editor looks upon this as an encroachment on inviolate authorities. What 
nonsense! . . . 

We ought also to publish the memoirs of our adversaries. After all, we 
published the memoirs of Denikin, Shulgin, Yudenich, Graves and other 
Whites at the time. So why not publish the memoirs of our adversaries now 
when they can serve as evidence of our strength and promote keen vigilance. 
There is Guderian’s book, for instance. The whole spirit of this book is so 
militarist and anti-Russian, openly advocating the need for a new military 
campaign against the East, that it can only infuriate our readers and make 
them more watchful. At the same time it recognizes our might and it is good 
to hear this from the mouth of our enemy. 

... There are people who think that literature specifically dealing with war 
themes cannot show any sharp conflicts or frictions, and that everything in 
such books ought to be regulated according to military instructions and direc- 
tions. I am not, of course referring to the necessary elementary knowledge of 
military matters, but to a slavish adherence to instructions. 

The worst thing about this officious [chinovnichy] outlook is its lack of respect 
for the reader, its false conception of his ideinost and political maturity, or 
to put it more simply, his know-how and ability to think. 


Lt.-Gen. Shatilov spoke at the conference, and the summarized report of his speech 
in Lit. Gaz. is here translated in full: 


Lieutenant-General S. Shatilov, deputy head of the Political Division of the 
USSR Ministry of Defence, gave a long and detailed survey of the tasks facing 
writers. He noted our literature’s neglect of the tasks facing the Soviet Army 
today. A considerable part of his speech was devoted to the measures worked 
out by the Political Division together with the Union of Writers. 

Writers working on war themes will be given access to archive materials 
and the necessary military advice. Gatherings of writers on war themes will be 
held this year. A large group of writers will be enabled to make direct contact 
with the forces, both in army units and on ships. A number of young writers 
will be given assignments doing probationary work on army and navy news- 
papers. In the autumn a lecture course is to be held and special war films will 
be shown for Moscow writers at the Lenin Military-Political Academy. 
This will help to improve their military knowledge. 

The political administrations in the Army and Navy have been instructed 
to make it possible for local writers to get to know life and training in the 
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forces, to furnish them with material on military tradition and to help them 
with advice. 

We have great hopes in the magazine Znamya which is once again to 
specialize on war literature. A special Annual will be published by the army 
press. A great deal of work will be done in the province of military records, 
memoirs, diaries and reminiscences presented in literary form. In the Army 
and Navy officers’ clubs, literature societies will be formed for members of 
the forces who want to write under the guidance of professional writers. 

The Army press intends to strengthen its contact with writers and plans to 
publish more stories etc. on military themes. A number of writers will be 
included in the literature committee. Measures are being taken to improve 
the repertoires of war plays. In addition, a number of measures with regard to 
the army and navy magazines Soviet Soldier and Soviet Sailor are planned. 

Speaking about the shortcomings of our war literature, Shatilov remarked 
that some books do not provide a correct and objective assessment of the 
events of the Great Patriotic War, giving a one-sided picture only, trying to 
whitewash and idealize some of these events, the difficulties of which are not 
properly shown, and slurring over and underrating our mistakes and blunders. 
In depicting the last war we must provide a scientific picture of the historic 
réle played by the Soviet people and its Armed Forces. We must note the 
organizing, directing and inspiring réle played by the great Communist Party 
and its collective body of leaders, the Central Committee, and by the Soviet 
government in achieving victory. This does not, however, mean that we 
should belittle the importance of outstanding government officials or generals. 

New military techniques and weapons, improvements in methods of forces’ 


teaching and education, and higher standards of military and political person- 
nel in the army and navy all demand that the writer should study life deeply 
and be scientific in his approach both to the events of today and to those of the 
Great Patriotic War. Writers do not, however, always comply with these 
important requirements. 

S. Shatilov dwelt in detail on what writers have to do in depicting life in the 
army as it is today. 


M. Alexeyev is reported as giving two reasons for the lack of good war books: - 


... The chief reason is that writers have stopped dealing with war themes 
since the end of the war and have been more attracted to other subjects. Asa 
result there has been nobody to write about everyday life in the forces, while 
the army does not encourage the young writers in its ranks. Gifted writers 
are put in some post or other which takes up the most of their time and energy, 
and can write only in snatches, underground almost, since their extremely 
zealous but shortsighted superior officers do not always regard the first 
attempts of these writers at literature sympathetically. 

The lack of war literature is also due to the fact that those [professional] 
writers who do still deal with these themes know little about the army of today 
the standard of which has increased by leaps and bounds since the war. Then 
there are the ‘theoreticians’ who try to explain that the failures of writers are 
due to the dull and commonplace nature of army life in peace time when it is 
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wholly confined to the military statutes, and that there is, therefore, nothing 
of interest to write about. This ‘theory’ has been refuted by a number of 
serious books about the army which were able to find both conflicts and poetry 
in army life. 


V. Druzhinin points out that books for young members of the forces are simply not 
interesting enough, and suggests adventure stories. 


Alexei Surkov, secretary of the Writers’ Union said: 


... While the war was on there were comrades, some of whom were making a 
wonderful contribution to the war effort themselves, who said that in wartime 
we do not create literature — we protect it, and that real works about the war 
years would not be written until we could look back on them calmly from 
start to finish. 

But we have had ten post-war years, and it seems to me that we have still 
not gained a greater breadth of vision or depth in our description of the war. 
The authors of many of the books can in fact be said to have lost those fine 
qualities which they had during the war, qualities with which Ehrenburg’s 
pamphlets, Tikhonov’s Leningrad stories and so forth were permeated. 

... We have very few works on the army in peace time. Some people think 
that it is difficult to write about everyday army life in peace time, that no 
extraordinary events can occur there, while literature cannot exist without 
such events. This is a great mistake. The flower of our youth is in the army, 
and there are processes going on in its midst which are of great importance 
and interest for literature; take, for instance, the complex process going on 
within the young man who has come straight from his 10-year school and now 
finds himself for the first time in his life having to submit to military discipline, 
or the psychological make-up of the young officer who has graduated from 
an academy and has to be become accustomed to everyday life in the garrison. 
Real knowledge of army life from the inside will provide the writer with a 
great many real and true situations of conflict, and in recounting these he can 
reveal the wonderful way in which the personality of Soviet people is being 
formed. 

But the forces’ publishing house must acquire a more correct understanding 
of its tasks. The statutes are something obligatory, and the truth of life 
embodied in these statutes is something that is also obligatory for us writers; 
but we are not under an obligation to all the separate details of the rules laid 
down in the statutes; if we were, we would produce ‘distilled water’ books 
which do no harm but do no good either. ; 

The difficulties faced by writers because of the absence of an adequate history of the 
war were pointed out by V. Kozhevnikov, who stressed the need for a history of the 
Patriotic War at long last. Writers could use this as a source and it would make their 
work easier for them. The army of today was highly mechanized, and one could not 
write about it with the knowl of a brief visit only. The question of training young 
writers in the army itself was a burning one, and the Political Division at the Ministry 
of Defence ought to help the Union of Writers a great deal more in this respect. In 


particular, writers should be able to make wider use of the materials on the history of 
the war which have accumulated. 


Lt.-General N. Radetsky said: 
During the post-war period there have been great changes in military 
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structure, basically altering the face of our armed forces. But these changes 
have remained outside the field of vision of the Soviet writers. Our war books 


continue to miss difficulties, conflicts and the struggle of the new against the 
old. 


A desire was voiced for a return to the sterner military and public virtues in plays 
generally: 

... B. Romashov noted that many plays of recent years have replaced the 
integrated figure of the solder and officer as ardent patriots by the figure of an 
uncertain and bifurcated hero. In the struggle against artificial novels, the 
critics have wrongly supported the tendency to have a morally weak person 
as the positive hero... It is important that we should continue in the 
traditions of the heroic Soviet war repertoire. ... 


Lev Oshanin, speaking on war poetry, complained that this genre had been harmed 
by a narrow view of the struggle for peace, which had caused poets to fight shy of war 
themes. 


J. M. 





THE WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE AS SEEN THROUGH 
SOVIET EYES 


T. Ryabushkin’s account of the United Nations Population Conference 
in Rome, 1954, a translation of which is appended, provides an interesting 
illustration of the Soviet attitude to population problems. It may be compared 
with accounts of the same conference which have appeared in the United 
Nations Review' and in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.?, The 
former of these gives a general picture of the organization of the conference 
and its setting in the social and economic problems of the time; the latter deals 
more specifically with the main demographic problems discussed at Rome. 

Ryabushkin’s article gives a far less balanced picture of the conference and 
several significant features stand out. Firstly, on the negative side, the com- 
plete absence of any discussion on migration problems is notable, and this in 
spite of the fact that migration is mentioned as one of the subjects under con- 
sideration at the conference. In this connection it is also worth referring to a 
list of subjects recommended for research which was recently published in the 
Soviet specialist press.* There are 21 subjects in the section on ‘statistics of 
population, health and education’ of which 11 are under the heading of 
demography, but migration is not mentioned here either. 

Now, it is true that international migration is not an important factor for 
the Soviet Union, though it has been so at times for Tsarist Russia. But this 
could not be said for all the countries in the eastern hemisphere, certainly not 
for China which has during the last century sent quite a stream of migrants 
to other Asiatic countries and even to other continents. Migration of Chinese 
has hitherto been restricted by the receiving countries and may now be 
restricted at its source also, for reasons of power and prestige. But there can 
be hardly any doubt that migration would help to solve some of China’s 
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economic problems, and if directed towards the Soviet Union it might also 
help in the development of that country’s Far Eastern areas. 

Furthermore, internal as contrasting with external migration must be of the 
highest importance for the Soviet economy. It is to be supposed that data 
available on internal population movements are extensive, but by no means 
complete, in view of the fact that, quite inexplicably, the Soviet Union is the 
only one of the major advanced countries which has not yet had a population 
census since the war. There are, of course, alternative sources of information 
which must be extensively used, but the Soviet demographers have not made 
available any of their findings to the public. Professor Brinley Thomas says: 
‘... many delegates would have rejoiced if Professor Ryabushkin of the 
Academy of Sciences, USSR, had elaborated his tantalisingly brief reference 
to the radical change that has taken place in “internal migration processes” in 
the USSR.’* 

Whilst the papers and discussions devoted to migration at the conference 
appear to be considered irrelevant by Ryabushkin, or at any rate too unim- 
portant to deserve space, about half of his report deals with the controversy 
between Malthusians and their opponents. The preoccupation of the Soviet 


demographers with this problem was also obvious at the conference. Brinley 
Thomas writes: 


I was greatly impressed at Rome by the fundamental cleavage in method 
of thinking between the Russian and Western delegates. ‘Two experts from 
Moscow took every opportunity of pinning on the Westerners the bogey 
of Malthusianism — the symptom of a decaying capitalist society. They 
declared that the Communists were the promoters of life, welcoming a high 
birth rate in the knowledge that their economic system will provide an 
increasing standard of living for the population however fast it grows. 
According to the Russians, western societies are obliged to curtail life to fit 
it within the capacity of their economies to provide sustenance. This was 
the major Soviet line of argument throughout the Conference: the per- 
formance was fascinating to watch but boring to listen to. One could not 
help deploring the fact that at a Conference organized by the United 
Nations there was no opportunity of any discussion of common intellectual 
problems with delegates from behind the Iron Curtain. The excuse was the 
language difficulty. The real trouble, however, is that words which mean 
one thing in the West convey quite a different meaning to the Russian mind. 
Unless scholars from the two opposing camps can discuss the concepts used 
in scientific argument and patiently arrive at agreed meanings, international 
conferences of this kind will not fulfil one of their main purposes.* 


The more general issues raised here by Brinley Thomas are obviously of 
wider importance and cannot be fully discussed in this framework. But it is 
not certain whether the difference in meaning of words is really the core of 
the problem. In this instance the fundamental difference appears to be the 
emphasis put on different problems or aspects of a problem. A scholar steeped 
in the way of thinking of a Russian university must feel impatient with what 
he considers the red herrings of the argument advanced by Western scientists, 
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deflecting from what in his view is the fundamental question. Equally, the 
Western mind must inevitably consider the Soviet approach as too narrow and 
dogmatic, neglecting too many relevant side issues. 

Even accepting the problem of world population and resources as a battle 
ground, the Western population experts may with some justification claim 
that the name of Malthus acts on a Russian demographer like a red rag to a 
bull, and that he is consequently incapable of doing justice to the arguments 
of Malthus or his present-day adherents, but will tend to throw out the baby 
with the bath water. For example, Malthus did not claim that population 
tended to double over 25 years but only that such unrestricted growth would 
occur in the absence of any preventive or positive checks. Malthus would have 
been the last to argue that these checks did not operate in Britain and would 
never have forecast a population growth of that rate for this country. 

Furthermore, the main argument for recommending a lowering of the birth 
rate in under-developed and densely populated countries through deferment 
of marriage and birth control is not that the population of these countries is 
too large, but that its rapid growth is a serious obstacle in the way of their 
economic development. The suggestion that these countries, if properly 
developed, could support an even larger population at a higher standard of 
living than at present is not particularly relevant or helpful. Economic and 
social development takes time, even in a state-planned economy, and mean- 
while a high rate of population growth may demand an unduly large propor- 
tion of resources. For a poor country, the choice between infant welfare 
services in the widest sense, including housing, and productive capital invest- 
ment may be a very real one. An indication of the problems involved and the 
alternative solutions open is, for example, given by H. W. Singer.* 

In their opposition to birth control, as a means of selving world economic 
problems, the Communist governments are, of course, not alone but, in 
particular, form a curious alliance with the Roman Catholic Church. This 
united front is, however, more apparent than real since the Catholics recog- 
nize the need for limiting the population growth in certain conditions and 
advocate the reduction of the birth rate, where necessary, by deferment of 
marriage and other means considered permissible. 

There is obviously more common ground for Soviet and Western demo- 
graphers in the methodological field than in the application to social and 
economic problems. This is understandable since problems such as the defini- 
tion of permanent residence in a census enumeration are common to all 
countries, though the solution adopted may not be the same in each instance. 
Similarly, the problem of population projections appears to be of interest to 
demographers both in the Eastern and in the Western hemispheres. The 
scepticism which the Russians feel about these forecasts appears to be shared 
by many of their colleagues in other countries. It would, however, be interest- 
ing to know whether and to what extent the proposed approach to the problem 
is actually followed by demographers in the USSR in making forecasts about 
their own and other countries’ population. 

There is also more information available about methods of Soviet popula- 
tion statistics than about results. For example, a full description of the 
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methods and classifications used in the 1939 population census is available in 
published form,’ but only summaries of the results have been published. 
Similarly, information available about fertility and mortality in the Soviet 
Union is of the scantiest nature, and the mortality figures quoted at the con- 
ference and in Ryabushkin’s article are merely some of the few data already 
available. . These, together with some other data, including the death rate of 
17.8 for the USSR in 1938, have been conveniently reproduced and discussed 
in a United Nations report* and by V. Marchenko.* 

The question is: what do these data show? With the assertion that social 
and economic conditions influence the demographic structure and growth of 
population nobody will quarrel, but does not the improvement in mortality in 
the communist countries merely reflect a common world trend? Between 1938 
and 1953, during which time the crude death rate of the USSR fell from 17.8 
to 8.9, that of Rumania from 19.1 to 11.5 and that of Poland from 13.9 to 10.2 
per 1000, there were spectacular reductions in the death rate of many other 
countries: from 22.9 to 15.6 for Mexico, from 18.7 to 8.1 for Puerto Rico, from 
18.3 to 9.9 for Venezuela, from 21.0 to 10.9 for Ceylon.*® Nor could the 
Soviet demographers on the basis of the low death rate of 8.9 per 1000 claim 
superiority over the Western countries, since the age-distribution of the 
USSR is quite different from that, say, of Great Britain, and a more refined 
index such as the expectation of life at birth would be required to make valid 
international comparisons. It is also significant that Ryabushkin does not 
quote comparative figures for the natural growth of population in the USSR 
which, although still high in 1953 — about 14 or 15 per 1000 — is below the 
level of earlier years. 

A criticism from another point of view seems also apposite. A USSR 
Central Statistical Office publication says: ‘In the bourgeois states population 
statistics is used as an instrument of capitalist self-justification. Bourgeois 
demography as a rule provides general, featureless indicators of fertility and 
mortality for the population as a whole, whereas morbidity and mortality of 
workers is considerably higher than that of the propertied classes’.1! But it 
would seem that this criticism, which is often made against averages conceal- 
ing large individual differences, might be justifiably brought forward against 
Soviet population statistics. For England and Wales, as well as for Scotland, 
local death rates on a comparable basis are computed yearly for counties and 
districts within the counties — even separate life-tables have been published 
for Glasgow and Edinburgh — and information on occupational mortality is 
also published. Would the Soviet statisticians claim that there are no signi- 
ficant mortality differences within the USSR, between different regions, be- 
tween towns and country, or between different occupational groups? The 
onus of proof is surely on them. It might of course well be that the expecta- 
tion of life is no higher or even lower for the average member of the party 
elite than for the lower paid workers, though the relative importance of 
various causes of death could be expected to show significant differences. 

The USSR offers a vast field of demographic studies, but at present it is 
impossible to ascertain for Western scientists, and probably for many Russian 
scientists as well, to what extent the material is being utilized. It is a pity. 
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There must surely be a great deal that the governmental and academic 
demographers could tell their colleagues in the Western hemisphere without 
any security questions being involved, but up till now the tale remains untold. 


Glasgow C. E. V. Leser 


ON THE WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE 
by T. Ryabushkin 
(translated in full-from Vestnik Statistiki, 1955, no. 1) 


A world conference on population problems was held in the autumn of last 
year at Rome. The conference was called in accordance with a decision of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations taken in 1952. Experts 
from 70 countries, nominated by their governments, came to the conference, 
and also experts individually invited by the secretariat of UNO. Altogether 
up to 600 people took part in the conference, comprising — apart from statistic- 
ians and demographers — a considerable number of sociologists, economists 
and others of various specializations associated with demography. About 400 
written papers were presented on the most varied aspects of population 
problems. 

Experts from the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Hungary took an active part in the conference. 

There have previously been international conferences on special statistical 
or social problems of population. But they have all been limited both as to 
theme and participation. Thus, this conference was the first international 
conference on a broad scale at which a variety of socio-economic problems 
connected with population changes could be discussed. However, the official 
designation ‘world’ does not fit the nature of this conference. It is known that 
the Anglo-American bloc in UNO is still hindering representatives of the 
Chinese people in taking their rightful place in this organization. As a conse- 
quence of this policy the Chinese People’s Republic, the population of which 
comprises almost a quarter of the world’s population, was not invited to the 
conference. This circumstance was of course no help to the results of the 
discussion of problems of population especially in Asia. A number of other 
countries did not take part in the conference either. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the numbers of experts from different 
countries were extremely uneven. The rates of representation decided by the 
preparatory committee gave each country with over 40 million inhabitants 3 
delegates. However, the United States in fact provided about 70 people at the 
conference, without counting the large number of Americans employed in the 
staff of UNO -and in various international organizations who were also 

invited. 

There were 30 sessions, two of which were plenary and the rest sectional, 
at the conference, which lasted from August 31 to September 10, 1954. The 
first section was concerned in principle with socio-economic aspects of 
population, the second with demographic methods. Each session was 
devoted to one narrowly defined theme, and this in practice led to an over- 
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simplification of the most important population problems. It was therefore 
not accidental that discussion of narrow problems often turned into discus- 
sion of basic matters. 

The following were the main themes considered at the first section: demo- 
graphic aspects of economic and social development (primarily those applic- 
able to the underdeveloped countries); social aspects of population changes; 
economic and social consequences of ageing population; international migra- 
tion; mortality trends in various parts of the world; fertility trends in various 
parts of the world. The theme ‘social aspects of population changes’ provides 
a very broad heading. In fact it was a study of the size of families and other 
family problems. At the same time no attention at all was given to such social 
problems as unemployment, although in the consideration of other themes it 
proved impossible to overlook. 

The second section discussed such themes as the concept and definition of 
demographic statistics; methods of estimating future population; evaluation 
of the quality of demographic data; technique of demographic measurement 
and analysis; the development of demography arising from new population 
censuses; questions of international migration statistics, and so forth. 

The Soviet experts presented two written papers: ‘Social aspects of the 
structure and changes of population’ and “The organization, concept and 
definition of demographic statistics in the USSR’. These reports expounded 
the main points of the Marxist-Leninist theory of population, the achieve- 
ments of demographic statistics in the USSR, and characterized the changes 
in the population of the USSR as a result of the great socio-economic trans- 
formations. 

A number of written communications from the experts of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania were concerned with analysis of the laws of natural 
population growth in these countries in the period of establishment and 
development of new socio-economic relations, and with the development of 
statistical methods relating to natural population growth. 

The outstanding peculiarity of the conference, which sharply distinguishes 
it from all preceding conferences and congresses on the subject, is the striking 
manifestation of the struggle between two trends in the underlying questions 
of theory and practice of population statistics: the reactionary one, connected 
with neo-Malthusian ideas, and the progressive one, led by the delegations of 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. From a number of the papers 
presented and statements made by some of the speakers nominated in advance 
by the preparatory committee, it is evident that the immediate organizers of 
the conference intended to give it a neo-Malthusian character. The basic 
theme of these papers and statements is the neo-Malthusian idea of the dis- 
crepancy between size of population and the quantity of material goods avail- 
able to mankind, as the chief hindrance to the economic and social welfare of 
the people. Hence the proposal to reduce growth of population as a panacea 
for all misfortunes which modern capitalism brings to the working people. 

Some papers presented in sombre colours the prospects of utilization of 
power resources. Incorrectly analysing empirically established laws for 
growth of consumption of coal, oil, etc. over a limited period of time, and 
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mechanically extrapolating them into the future, the authors of these papers 
spoke of a looming catastrophe which, in their opinion, can be somewhat post- 
poned only by retarding the growth of population. Other papers gave a 
similarly unhappy perspective for the supply of foodstuffs and agricultural 
raw materials. 

Many American demographers gave special attention to population prob- 
lems of other countries, such as India and Japan. In their view, the high birth 
rate in India is the main cause of its past economic backwardness and present 
economic difficulties. In Japan the ideas of the neo-Malthusians have found 
practical application on an immense scale. Japanese representatives informed 
the conference that after the ‘Eugenic Law’ was passed in 1948, which encour- 
aged abortion, the number of abortions increased very greatly, reaching a 
million in some years. 

An instance of how far the statements by neo-Malthusians of the dangers of 
rapid population growth may go is provided by a paper read by the American 
specialist Anderson in whose opinion this growth leads to atomic war. 

It is characteristic that the American experts recommend reduction of the 
birth rate for every country, but by no means for their own, although the rates 
of natural population growth are no higher in India, for example, than in the 
USA. 

In their contributions the representatives of the USSR and the people’s 
democracies, and the progressive specialists of capitalist countries, exposed 
the theoretical inadequacy and the reactionary nature of neo-Malthusianism. 
It was pointed out that there is no support in any factual data for the Malthus- 
ian ‘law’ that population increases faster than production of consumer goods. 
A glance at the statistics of consumer goods output and population growth for 
countries at different levels of economic development, or for groups of coun- 
tries, over a sufficiently long period, shows the entire lack of foundation of 
this ‘law’, since population grows more slowly than does the volume of pro- 
duction. Recent decades show consistent fall of the birth rate in every large 
country of the capitalist world. The post-war rise in the birth rate (which has 
so frightened some West-European demographers) has come to an end, and it 
has reassumed its pre-war ‘normal’ scale (or, to be mére exact, abnormal 
decline). Consequent on the decline in the birth rate there is a decline in the 
natural growth of population. According to the Population Division of UNO, 
the annual rate of population growth for Europe, America and Oceania as a 
_ whole fell from 11 per thousand in 1850-1900 to 10 in 1900-1950. 

On the other hand, in considering the relationship between population and 
the level of production, the Malthusians either assumed the distribution of 
material goods to be more or less even or they entirely ignored this question. 
But in capitalist conditions, as we know, there is not and cannot be an even 
distribution of goods; on the contrary, the growth of production is accom- 
panied by an increase in the concentration of social wealth in the hands of a 
small group of people. 

Correct use of natural resources in the interests of the mass of the popula- 
tion can now, at the present-day technical level, provide fully for a normal 
standard of living of a population at least two or three times that of the present 
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world population. Thus, the various attempts of the Malthusians to find 
grounds for their policy of reducing population, or for special measures to 
reduce its rate of growth, are anti-scientific and reactionary. 

The conference listened with great attention to the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and people’s democracies. There is no doubt that these state- 
ments played some part in changing the general tone of the conference and 
considerably weakened the position of the neo-Malthusians. A number of 
economists and demographers from various countries, of various political 
convictions, made categorical statements against neo-Malthusianism. In 
many written communications and oral statements a great deal of factual 
material was adduced to support the unacceptability of neo-Malthusianism; 
French, Belgian, Egyptian and other demographers expressed themselves 
against neo-Malthusian ideas. Similarly, the distinguished English econo- 
mist, Colin Clark, criticized neo-Malthusianism. The notions of Anderson, 
mentioned above, encountered marked opposition at the conference. Thus 
the Italian Boldrini emphasized that ‘professional demographers are not 
afraid of a possible high rate of population growth’ and that the laws of 
population movement are determined by economic conditions and not simply 
by the birth rate and death rate. Not a few facts and arguments were put 
forward as to inadequate use of machinery, the land, and so forth. For 
example, it was said that mankind uses less than one-third of usable agricul- 
tural land. Thus, there are colossal possibilities for increasing production. 

Some delegates dwelt in detail on the prospects for use of power resources, 
refuting the pessimistic forecasts of the neo-Malthusians. Thus, Dr. Acker- 
man (USA) emphasized that the possibilities for use of power are unlimited. 
Professor Angelopulos (Switzerland) called attention to the immense signific- 
ance of atomic energy utilization, referring in this connection to the coming 
into operation in the USSR of the first atomic power station in the world. 

The contributions of some of the representatives of the under-developed 
countries were very indicative. Maung, of Burma, presiding at the session on 
the interconnections of population, economic development and _ social 
changes, appealed to the demographers not to follow neo-Malthusianism, 
saying: ‘the unchangeable laws of population that Malthus spoke of do not 
exist’. The Peruvian A. Parro vigorously defended the right of under- 
developed countries to economic development, emphasizing that the interests 
of such countries had not yet been recognized in international economic 
relations. It was pointed out at the conference that the unduly low prices paid 
by the monopolists for the raw materials of under-developed countries 
hindered improvement in the material position of the peoples of these 
countries. 

Professor Fallon of Belgium, opposing neo-Malthusian recipes for reducing 
the birth rate as a means of raising the standard of living in the under- 
developed countries, called for broad economic aid to these countries. 

It is characteristic that during the second half of the conference the neo- 
Malthusians became much less frank and more cautious. Some outstanding 
ones, for example the American Professor Notestein, declared even that they 
did not consider themselves to be neo-Malthusians. 
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Participants at the conference showed great interest in the achievements of 
Soviet demographic science. Amongst the official documents were two papers 
by the French demographer P. Vincent devoted to the study of demographic 
methods in the USSR. One of them is entitled “The Soviet solution of the 
problem of “de facto population” and “resident population” ’; the second 
illuminates one of the particular methods of evaluating the quality of demo- 
graphic data expounded in the textbook Demographic Statistics by Boyarsky 
and Shusherin. A special session of the conference was devoted to concepts 
and definitions in demographic statistics. The rapporteur at this session, L. 
Henry, repeatedly dwelt on the achievements of demographic statistics in the 
USSR. 

Considerable interest and a lively discussion were aroused by the papers 
from the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies in connection with the 
analysis of the dependence of population changes on socio-economic con- 
ditions. On the example of the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies 
it was shown in these papers how socio-economic conditions influence the 
structure and dynamics of population. In the countries of the socialist camp 
the very nature of the laws of population have fundamentally changed, the 
problem of relative over-population has disappeared, unemployment has been 
abolished. All this has led to a sharp reduction in the death rate together 
with maintenance of the high birth rate. Thus, for example, the crude death 
rate in the USSR, which in 1913 was 30.2, has fallen to 8.9 per 1000 in 1953. 
In Rumania the death rate fell from 19.1 in 1938 to 11.5 in 1953. The natural 
growth of population in Rumania increased from 10.4 in 1938 to 12.2 per 1000 
in 1953. In Poland the death rate fell from 13.9 in 1938 to 10.2 in 1953, and 
the rate of natural growth increased in the same period from 10.7 to 19.9. 

The conference paid much attention to the question of forecasting popula- 
tion growth. The neo-Malthusians mentioned various estimates of this 
growth to support their thesis of looming world catastrophe due to over- 
population of the earth. The Population Division of UNO has made special 
estimates of the population of various countries and of the entire world right 
up to 1980. According to these calculations the population of the earth is 
growing from 2,500 million at the present time to 3,600 million in 1980. This 
is a medium estimate. The Division also has minimum and maximum 
estimates. According to other calculations, obviously by supporters of 
Malthus, population in 1980 will be as much as 5,000 million people. 

In connection with these prognostications it is worth recalling that Malthus 
himself tried to appraise the future growth of population. In accordance 
with his ‘law’, population doubles every 25 years. If, for example, the growth 
of population in Britain had followed this law, then from the time of Malthus 
it would have risen to equal that of present-day China. In fact, however, it is 
only a twelfth of that. 

Modern demographers do not construct their forecasts on so crude a 
principle as geometric progression. They use a more complex mathematical 
apparatus, for example the logarithmic curve. However, it is no accident that 
most if not all population forecasts are unsuccessful. The cause lies in the 
superficial, formal-mathematical approach to the question of forecasting. 
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The laws of population movement are not biological but socio-economic. It is 
indisputable that mortality trends are of a socio-economic character. The 
same can be said of fertility changes, the laws of which are more complex. 

The complex nature of the factors which determine mortality and fertility 
trends and population changes generally do not normally make it possible 
to estimate closely the growth of population over a long period. It is quite 
possible to forecast tendencies in the growth of population. Such forecasting 
should be based on study of meticulously differentiated tendencies in popu- 
lation movement in different social groups, in different countries, in different 
socio-economic conditions, and for as short a period as may be. The 
calculations mentioned above are constructed on general and rough coeffi- 
cients empirically established for some period. Some of them are arbitrary 
estimates ‘by inspection’. Many of the experts at the conference spoke of the 
collapse of most prognoses that have been made about population, and the 
need for a more careful approach. For example, the distinguished French 
demographer Sauvy, without denying the usefulness of projections, admitted 
that the population forecasts made in France had turned out to be incorrect. 
Sauvy insisted on differentiating the approach to appraisals of population 
movements in various conditions since, as he said, ‘the usefulness of general 
calculations is rather doubtful’. 

The director of the Population Division of UNO, Durand, in giving the 
population estimates of his Division at the conference, made a number of 
serious reservations about the imperfections in the methods of calculation, 
and also about the character of the supposed trends of population growth. 

The conference reached no decision on any of the questions considered, 
since its function was, on the recommendation of the Economic and Social 
Council of UNO, only an exchange of opinions and experience between 
specialists in the field of population. The rapporteurs, previously nominated 
by the preparatory committee on every topic, were to outline the course of 
the arguments, and the substance of the documents presented, in summary 
papers which are to be considered at the next session of the Population 
Commission of UNO. 

It is characteristic that the neo-Malthusians are trying to render the results 
of the conference in their own way. Thus, soon after it ended the American 
journal Newsweek (issued on September 13th) published an editorial article 
under the typical neo-Malthusian heading ‘Growth of population; too many 
new mouths’. The article expounds the most reactionary and fantastic 
notions of the neo-Malthusians and, at the same time, is completely silent 
on the many data and arguments given at the conference against neo- 
Malthusianism. The article concludes with the following melodramatic 
phrases: ‘The supply of food in the world is already near exhaustion. Every 
cry of a new-born baby speeds the final crisis’. 

Progressive specialists throughout the world see the results of the con- 
ference in a quite different way and make use of its material for further 
exposure of the unacceptability of every kind of Malthusianism. Many 
specialists of various countries convincingly showed at the conference that 
neo-Malthusianism is deeply in conflict with real science. From the factual 





information given by many participants at the conference every unprejudiced 
person can reach only one conclusion—the decisive influence of socio- 
economic factors on the growth of population. This is just what is shown by 
the experience of the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. This 
experience is irrefutable proof that the only scientifically grounded policy in 
the sphere of population is such a policy as is directed to maximum satisfac- 
tion of the material and cultural requirements of the people. 
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RECRUITMENT OF KOLKHOZ ORGANIZERS FROM THE 
TOWNS 


Many articles published during April and May deal with the decision 
announced on April 5th to invite applications from persons with organiza- 
tional experience in industry, administration or research and to select 30,000 
of the applicants for appointment as chairmen of backward kolkhozy (see 
Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 1, page 101). An analogy is frequently drawn 
between the new arrangements and the settlement of 25,000 urban workers as 
organizers of the young kolkhozy in 1929, and the sending of 17,000 party 
members in 1933 to work in the Political Departments of the MTS set up at 
that time. On these earlier occasions, the urban workers were sent to perform 
a predominantly political function: the 30,000 now to be sent from the towns 
(who are in the main persons without previous agricultural experience) are 
intended to be organizers. Kommunist 1954, no. 6 (p. 41) emphasizes that it 
should be possible to find some person or persons in every kolkhoz who can 
become efficient chairmen in due course but that a reinforcement from the 
towns is needed until these persons are properly trained. In articles such as 
that by G. Petrov, Deputy Minister for Agriculture of the USSR (published 
in the army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda on June 1st, 1955) the new campaign 
is treated as supplementary to the earlier drives for election of agricultural 
specialists as chairmen of kolkhozy, and for the transfer to similar posts of the 
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supernumerary party and state district officials, who also must have been in 
touch with agriculture (these drives are described in Soviet Studies, vol. II, 
pp- 349-50, vol. V, p. 241 and vol. VI, p. 288). 

As far as numbers are concerned, these campaigns appear to have been not 
unsuccessful particularly in the case of the first, which is now four years old. 
Petrov mentions as good examples the Krasnodar, Astrakhan and Kuibyshev 
provinces, where 62, 55 and 48 per cent respectively of the kolkhoz chairmen 
have specialist (higher or secondary) agricultural education. But as the 
chairman’s income is closely related to the farm’s output (owing to the system 
of incentive payments), it may not be easy to transfer good specialists from 
the guaranteed pay-roll of the MTS to the position of chairman in a ‘back- 
ward’ kolkhoz. It is to these backward farms that the 30,000 new chairmen 
are to be sent from the towns. F. Dubkovetsky, a successful old chairman, 
who in Pravda Ukrainy (April 29th, 1955) informs the newcomers about their 
tasks, places great stress on the ability of a chairman to lead, and to work 
with the common people ‘who see and know more’, and who will become 
active once they see that their suggestions are appreciated. The new chair- 
men, writes Dubkovetsky, 


come not to the best but to the most backward farms, those which have bad 
harvests, a low productivity of livestock and poorly paid labour-days. From 
their very first steps they will meet great difficulties — there is no need to 
hide this. All will depend upon the degree to which each one of them is 
filled with the determination to overcome these difficulties, upon the energy 
with which he tackles his work, devoting to it all his strength and capacities. 
Experience has shown that within one, and at the most within two or three 
years, any backward kolkhoz can be brought on to the highway of pro- 
gress.... 


Explaining why work with people is the most important aspect of the new 
chairmen’s tasks, Dubkovetsky states from his personal experience with 
backward farms that the overwhelming majority of their members are ‘honest 
people who love their land and their work, and could achieve no less . . . than 
their neighbours in successful farms. But they work hesitantly, and are 
always cautious lest their work be wasted’. This estimate of the nature of the 
main difficulties to be overcome may explain the CC’s decision to appeal to 
organizers who have no agricultural experience but who have qualities of 
leadership and are ready to put up with a reduction in their incomes for some 
time at least. Available information is insufficient as yet for an estimate to 
be made of the success of the campaign even so far as the selection of suitable 
candidates is concerned, and that is only the first step. Partiinaya Zhizn 
1955, no. 6, which went to press in mid-April, gives the number of applica- 
tions in Moscow as 1500, in Leningrad as 500, Kuibyshev as 437 and in 
Penza as more than 200; Bakinsky Rabochy, April 19th, 1955, gives the num- 
ber of applications in Azerbaidzhan as 500, including, however, some 
agricultural specialists. Partiinaya Zhizn emphasizes the need for careful 
selection from the applicants (Kommunist, 1955, no. 6 mentions a case in an 
Armavir factory where six out of seven applicants supported by the Party 
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Bureau had to be rejected by the general party meeting as unsuitable because 
of their bad behaviour or because they were insufficiently trained). Petrov, 
writing at a time when the selection process on the whole should have been 
completed, states that the Gorky Provincial Committee had already recom- 
mended 200 candidates and that in the Ukraine 1400 were completing the 
special short courses organized for them in agricultural institutes (after these 
courses, they spend a short period as assistants to chairmen of successful 
farms in order to acquire some practical experience and are then recommended 
as chairmen to backward farms). Petrov mentions amongst the students of 
such courses in the Western Ukraine the manager of a tool-making factory, 
the secretary of the party organization of a shoe-factory, the Senior Secretary 
of a Provincial Committee of the komsomol and the Chairman of a District 
Executive Committee; in other reports mention is also made of agronomists 
employed in central administration and of lecturers in agricultural academies. 
As such persons hardly need further specialist training, the total number of 
candidates available may be higher than suggested by Petrov’s figures. But 
they do not indicate that the figure of 30,000 for the whole country will be 
reached. 

More important than the question of whether the campaign will supply 
15,000, 20,000 or 30,000 new kolkhoz chairmen is the question how the lay- 
men amongst them will be capable of dealing with agricultural problems. 
Dubkovetsky says that he concentrates in his advice so much on the best way 
of dealing with people because general agricultural advice is of little value in 
view of the difference in conditions, not only between districts but even 
between farms: the mechanical observance of central directives is bound to 
lead to failure. 


Now the farms have the possibility of doing what the experience of 
many years and the specialists suggest ... Unhappily, even now general 
directives for all farms are not infrequently issued. The kolkhoz chairman 
should not mechanically comply with a directive without forming his own 
opinion. He should consider whether the fulfilment of the directive is 
made obligatory by the conditions of life and the interests of the cause. 
It is possible that the complicated conditions of the [particular] kolkhoz were 
not envisaged by the authors of the directives: in such cases the chairman 
should approach the leading authorities (organy) and show them the 
unsuitability of the proposed measures. 


It remains to be seen whether persons selected on the basis of mere general 
organizational capacities will be capable of fulfilling the complicated demands 
put upon the farms by the decentralization of agricultural planning (cf. 
Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 93-102). 


R. S. 
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THE NEW STATE FARMS: PARTY ORGANIZATION AND RELA- 
TIONS WITH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Kazakhstanskaya Pravda published on April 30th, 1955 an account of the 
report recently given by N. M. Nizhegorodtseva, party secretary of the grain- 
growing Krasnaya Presnya state farm in the Kustanai region of the Kazakh 
Republic, at a meeting of the Bureau of the CC of the Kazakhstan CP. That 
this farm is a fairly successful example of those established during the present 
drive for farming new lands is suggested by the fact that it was chosen and 
also by the nature of the report itself and the attitude taken to it by the 
Bureau. 

When the farm was established in April 1954 young workers from the 
Krasnaya Presnya district of Moscow formed the backbone of its staff, as its 
name indicates, but many came from the Ukraine and some from Alma-Ata, 
the capital of the Kazakh Republic. The plan for the first year envisaged the 
ploughing up of 67,000 acres and the building of a settlement. The agricul- 
tural plan was completed (70,000 acres were actually cultivated) but the 
building programme was not. Among the 500 workers available in May, 
there were only fifteen skilled builders; the communists had to take the 
initiative in forming building brigades from workers of other trades (for 
example, there were many locksmiths but no carpenters amongst the workers). 
In addition, the communists took the initiative in seeking out and collecting 
building stone and (over a hundred miles away) roofing timber. In the autumn 
the party organization had to discuss the apparent likelihood of failure to com- 
plete housing and public accommodation before the winter:' in the event 
the bakery, the canteen, the club and twelve dwelling houses were completed 
in time. Housing needs are far from satisfied. There are two hundred 
families on the farm (many of them couples married since their arrival), 
earnings are good (a young couple, and two brother tractormen who over- 
fulfil their plan by 55 per cent, are said to have joint monthly earnings 
of three thousand and four thousand rubles respectively), and a hundred 
families wish to build their own houses this year and to have their own 
domestic livestock. Yet no building materials for individual housebuilding 
have been supplied or even promised by the competent authorities, and there 
are at present only 47 individual owners of cows and 50 of pigs. 

The party organization has 48 members, half of them tractor drivers, 
and party groups have been set up in all the departments of the farm. General 
party meetings are held monthly: of the ten held since the formation of the 
farm six were public ones so that non-party workers could take part in the 
discussion of urgent problems. Apart from discussions with individual 
workers to help them in their difficulties and to improve labour discipline, 
talks are given on general political problems, on health (by the doctor and 
nurse) and on new library books. A special class is held for the 33 agitators. 
Much is done to keep in touch with the settlers’ home towns by letter and by 
personal contact. After they had been visited by a delegation from Noginsk, 
the settlers received many useful household articles which they lacked. A 
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delegation of the best workers, including the cook whose work is highly 
appreciated by her brigade of tractor drivers, was sent from the farm to the 
November 7 celebrations in Moscow. 

In discussing shortcomings, Nizhegorodtseva mentions, apart from the 
building problems, the failure of the co-ops to supply essential goods (includ- 
ing textbooks, exercise books and kerosene lamps and wicks), the absence of 
senior secondary school facilities for those adults who wish to continue their 
education, and the failure of the purchasing organizations to state precisely 
this spring where the harvest should be delivered (this is important as one of 
the possible delivery points is fifty and another more than a hundred miles 
away and there is insufficient storage accommodation in the farm). Major 
shortcomings of the party organization include its insufficient leadership of 
the komsomol and of the trade union organization: the former recruited 
11 new members in as many months; 200 workers are not yet trade union 
members. Each of the 12 field brigades is expected this year to cultivate 
7500 acres; the spring ploughing is going well and the harvest should be 
8 cwt. per acre and the farm’s total delivery at least 50,000 tons of grain. 

The Bureau of the Kazakh CC acknowledged the farm’s achievements in 
grain production but noted (not omitting the now obligatory reference to 
maize) that there should be more livestock (the farm’s plan for 1955 is ‘some 
hundred’ of cattle, 200 pigs, 500 sheep and 6000 head of poultry) and more 
facilities for individual housebuilding, and that the farm’s failure to establish 
créches and a kindergarten prevents many mothers from working. 

Compared with this report, an account of the state farm Severny by its 
party secretary published in Kazakhstanskaya Pravda on April 28th, 1955, 
gives some indication of the lessons drawn from earlier experience. At the 
end of February 1955 about a hundred workers assembled at the terminal 
railway station, 120 miles from the proposed site of the farm. The party 
organization (which evidently had already been established) started talks 
about the importance of the first journey and the difficulties and hardships 
involved. The first group, composed exclusively of volunteers, made its way 
to the site along a route which was still snow-bound (its experiences are told 
in terms fitting a major expedition). On arrival its members started the search 
for building materials: the bakery, the power-station and the bath house 
were the first buildings completed, a food-shop and a canteen followed. At 
the time the article was written, two hundred people were living in caravans 
and tents (and more of these were needed), but parts had arrived for the first 
two prefabricated buildings which were to house a hundred workers. The 
party organization has only 25 members, including 15 ‘agitators’; in view of 
the youth of most of the workers, emphasis is placed upon expanding the 
komsomol organization. The spring plan of the farm comprises the sowing 
of 5000 acres with grain (apparently for feeding the staff during the year) and 
the ploughing-up of another 100,000 acres for autumn sowing. It is note- 
worthy that, with about the same manpower, the Krasnaya Presnya farm set 
up in the previous spring had a ploughing plan for its first year of only 
67,000 acres. There are again complaints about insufficient grants for the 
building of private houses (up to now only 16 families have received such 
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credits) and for private acquisition of animals; but this account was written 
only two months after the farm was begun, whereas the Krasnaya Presnya 
farm only just avoided a major breakdown in the autumn of its first year. 

The help given to the new state farms by the local government authorities is 
illustrated by a report from Kustanai, published in Izvestia of June ist, 1955, 
on a District Executive Committee chairman’s concern with one of the new 
state farms (the Kuibyshev farm in the Uzunkol district). He demonstrates 
to tractor-men the need for deep ploughing and to the manager the necessity 
and possibility of completing the sowing within three days: the farm staff’s 
original hostility to the District Executive Committee’s interference appears 
to have given way to an appreciation of its help. This help includes talks with 
the men to induce them-to compete in the cleanliness of their caravan with 
that of the women, suggestions how caravans occupied as offices could be set 
free for the field brigades, and intervention with the co-op (and with the 
brigades’ cooks) to ensure variety in food and a sufficient supply of clothing 
(a tailor and a shoemaker were transferred from the neighbouring industrial 
artel to the farm). The needs to be satisfied are most elementary. But, as is 
evident from the report, in conditions of insufficient supply special inter- 
vention is needed to cause the trading agencies (which can easily sell all 
their products in their shops) to take the trouble of sending a reasonable 
assortment to the remote farm, and perhaps also to induce cooks and other 
supply-workers at the farm not to take too literally the publicized heroism of 
the virgin-land pioneers. For the members of the District Executive Com- 
mittee, care for the state farms (as distinct from the collective farms, with 
which they have long been familiar) was a slightly novel task; and for the 
state farm managers, connection with authorities other than their direct 
superiors in state farm administration was also novel. One gets the impression 
from these articles however that the tasks involved in settling the areas 
have become far too complicated to be solved by economic organizations 
(even including their party groups) alone. 

R.S. 


1 See also Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 461. 
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